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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd Edition — By Shilt and Wilson : 








Careful attention is given in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT to 
the specific details of organizing and operating a small business because 
over 90 per cent of all business establishments are small and it is easier to 
illustrate principles in terms of a small business. However, a sufficient 
amount of information is given with regard to large and medium-sized busi- 
nesses so that the students going into firms of this size will have a better 
understanding of their functions and procedures. 


The text material emphasizes both the worker's point of view and the manager's 
point of view. In this way the future business employee learns the view- 
point of management and the future manager learns the viewpoint of the 
employee. 
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Our strength lies in the proper balance of 
education in skills and knowledge. The 
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and knowledge. 
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20th Century Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


There are many reasons why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
the BEST for your students. One of the reasons for this superiority 
is the years of experience that have furnished a background for 
the new, different, and timesaving techniques and devices that are 
presented for the first time in the seventh edition. Nothing can 
replace the experience gained through the use of a textbook for 
many years in the classroom “‘proving ground.” 











The following comment from a teacher tells a few of the reasons why 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING works 

so well in the classroom: ‘‘I like every- 

thing about your seventh edition — the W 
uncrowded pages; the eye-catching, 

easy-to-read instructions with each *) 
lesson; the emphasis on one-syllable 











SS 
words in the early lessons; the liberal ¥-\ a 
use of techniques cues; the simplified a ; % 
determination of word rates; and many =>S== = 
other features. It is the best book I have ~~ er ( 
ever used in my classes.”’ = | 
Help your students to develop a high A\ 
rate of speed with control easily and ( 
guickly by using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, the best book for your \—— 
students. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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The Shortage of Business Teacher Education 


Is there a shortage of business teachers? From all reports available, the 
answer to this question is a definite ‘‘yes.’’ As one visits schools, however, ; 
there are few places where there is no one to fill a particular classroom. The \% of 
acuteness of the shortage that exists for business teachers, and teachers in all ) 
fields, would appear to be one of quality rather than one of quantity. 


Too often the classroom teacher feels no responsibility in recruiting ,people 
for the teaching profession. In some instances teachers actually discourage 
bright, promising young people from going into the profession due to the 
greater opportunities for financial advancement and for prestige status in other 
professions. If we who are teachers cannot support our profession by putting 
forth great effort to recruit talented young people for teaching, there is little 
hope for any significant improvement in our field. 


All of us realize that the teaching profession leaves much to be desired in 
many respects including salary. Those of us in the field must assume a vital role 
for securing the improvements that must come. Consequently, the higher the 
caliber of those wé attract to teaching; the greater will be our opportunities 
to improve the total status of the profession. 


The high school business teacher is in an excellent position to recruit out- 
standing people to enter the teaching field. The teacher who is on the ‘‘day-to- 
day firing line’’ has the opportunity to observe and become acquainted with 
the potentially talented future business teacher. One of the mistakes frequently 
made in recruiting future business teachers is that the recruiter looks for the 
future teacher only among business majors. A more fertile group may be those 
who have had little or no business subjects but who have taken the so-called 
college preparatory program in high school. Studies show that a large percentage 
of present-day business teachers did not major in the field in high school. 

As is well known, preparation for teaching in business education gives the 
student competencies for teaching and for innumerable positions in the busi- 
ness field. Because of the dualism of this preparation and the unlimited job 
opportunities that result in both teaching and in business, our field should be 
particularly attractive to the college-bound nonbusiness student. 


Teaching as a profession has improved much in recent years. There is still 
much that needs to be done to place the teaching profession on the level that 
it merits. One definite step that we can take that will pay big dividends for our 
teaching profession is to influence our high quality high school graduates to 
consider the business teacher field. There is no better way to upgrade our pro- 
fession than to improve the quality of the personnel. 


Russell J. Hosler, president of National Association for 
Business Teacher =m University of Wisconsin, 
a Ne 
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Are We Edueating Square Pegs 


for Reund Holes? 


by R. D. BALTHASER 
STATE SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This article is a brief summary of a bulletin published by the Busi- 

ness Education Section of the Division of Vocational Education of 

the Ohio State Department of Education. This bulletin and article 

point out that perhaps we are misguided in our training of future 
employees. 


In the United States, Boards of Education 
are committed to provide an educational 
program to meet the needs of all youth. This 
is in contrast with the principle followed in 
many foreign countries in which education 
tends to be “class conscious” and education 
for a favored few. It is within this framework 
of philosophy that we carry on our duties 
as teachers and administrators. During this 
later period of concern over the curriculum, 
it is our responsibility to familiarize our- 
selves and be able to report on all phases of 
the curriculum — including possibilities for 
post-high school vocational-technical edu- 
cation. 

As parents, teachers, and administrators 
we influence the policy-making groups in our 
community and state, such as our local and 
state boards of education, our politicians, our 
PTA organizations, etc. Changes in curricu- 
lum involving additions or deletions must be 
in keeping with established policies, or new 
policies must be developed. The develop- 
ment of technician training programs on a 
post-high school basis will require careful 
deliberations by local boards to fill a new 
and growing need in our changing modern 
economy. This is a new area of education 
for the public schools of Ohio and other 
states. 

All educational programs have the respon- 
sibility to develop good citizens. The content 
of the programs, therefore, should show 
consideration for salable skills as well as for 
general education for the needs of youth.and 
adults. In a recent article in “Better 
Schools,” Dr. James Conant points up the 
importance of a strong academic program 
for the 20 per cent high school youth that 
are academically talented, but proposes that 
sound vocational education programs should 
be made available to the other 80 per 
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cent of the youth. The post-high school 
vocational-technical education programs are 
planned for a segment of the 80 per cent 
who are willing to spend time in additional 
preparation for vocational employment after 
graduation from high school. Trends in the 
development of similar programs in other 
states and the recommendations growing 
out of studies in Ohio indicate that con- 
sideration should be given to the further 
development of vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs beyond high school. 

At the present time, Ohio is second among 
all states in the dollar volume of industrial 
production. Our present industrial produc- 
tion and growth, of new industries in Ohio 
emphasizes the need for trained manpower 
in the offices as well as in the industrial areas. 
Population trends and their manpower im- 
plications, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, indicate clearly that skilled 
occupations in industry and offices will in- 
crease at a rapid rate. On the other hand, 
laborers and unskilled workers will be on a 
decline in the work force. An examination 
of projections of manpower needs and of 
educational developments in other states 
emphasizes that Ohio is far behind in the 
establishment of programs planned to pre- 
pare technicians for industrial, business, and 
service occupations. 

The need for training at all levels above 
the unskilled worker is becoming apparent 
as automation takes over the routine tasks 
formerly performed by people. To see the 
place of the technician, the newest member in 
our team, let’s review the levels or classes of 
occupations in industry and business. The 
scientist who does the research work leading 
to new theories and principles, which can be 
applied to industry and business, certainly 
is an important member of the team. A 
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very small percentage of the work force, 
however, is required for this category. Such 
scientists must be recruited from the most 
able of our people and prepared for their 
work through graduate programs in the uni- 
versities and years of experience in their 
special field. The “scientists” in business 
are the researchers and directors of our 
offices and companies. 

The office managers or comptrollers who 
transform the theories and principles devel- 
oped by the scientist into usable information 
and services are another important group 
in the office area. Persons in this category 
are prepared through degree-granting insti- 
tutions in the undergraduate and graduate 
programs. ‘This group is important and is 
a part of the 9 per cent of the people in our 
country employed in professional occupa- 
tions including such titles as accountants, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, etc. 
Persons employed as accountants are a 
selected few in comparison with the total 
clerical-office picture. 

A third category now being used to point 
out a difference in some of these occupations 
is the technician. This person would be 
described as an assistant to the accountant 
or other professional title. In the past, this 
term “technician” has applied in a narrow 
sense to a specialist with certain skills in the 
industrial field alone. Here, however, we 
wish to broaden the term to designate a 
person with above average ability in mathe- 
matics, office skills, and management who 
will be concerned with functions of flow, 
research, and supervision in the offices. Such 
a person would work under the direction of 
an accountant or office manager, or as a 
liaison person between the researcher, the 
comptroller, and the office staff. This cate- 
gory of workers in business and industry has 
increased as the engineers and accountants 
are being pushed into the more exacting 
phases of determining the basic research and 
analysis of their business. 

At the present time, we might consider 
some sample classifications of these tech- 
nicians in the business world: 

Junior Accountants 

Executive Secretaries 

Departmental and Office Managers 
Automation Specialist —i.e., computer plan- 

ner, systems manager, etc. 

Probably, the future of the offices lies in its 
ability to adapt the Electronic Data Proc- 
essing and Integrated Data Processing to 
the business of today and tomorrow. The 
education area in office automation seems 


to be breaking into 3 sections: (1) Clerical, 
key-punch and sorting occupations, (2) the 
mechanical or electronic machine specialists, 
and (3) the broad, hazy area in between 
embracing systems, operating, analysis, and 
conversion of records. It is fairly well clari- 
fied in the first two areas in that schools are 
fairly well set up to train skilled operators 
for either EDP or IDP systems. The manu- 
facturers of equipment have been able to 
train successfully the mechanical and elec- 
tronic specialists. However, the area in 
between, that of adapting the business to the 
machines is the one which is not being met. 
Colleges do not approach this phase as an 
independent area of instruction. They are 
still educating accountants, marketing spe- 
cialists, real estate specialists, etc. So it 
remains a loose educational area at the 
present time. It is here where the office 
automation technician will emerge. 

We have touched on the basic skill func- 
tion area, so let us consider this last impor- 
tant classification in the office occupations. 
These beginning workers in the office occupa- 
tions are given the tasks of preparing our 
original data, accumulating figures, and 
handling our communications. Without 
them, even automation would not work. 
These people for the most part are being 
employed directly from our high schools 
and business colleges of Ohio. These schools 
are providing students with basic skills and 
some technical knowledge to prepare them 
for their first jobs, and some advanced 
training beyond the initial job. Further 
expansion of these programs is necessary to 
meet the needs of people and business for 
skilled office workers since there is an indi- 
cated 26.2 per cent increase in skilled office 
workers by 1965.!_ In this area, we must 
seek to improve the quality of our graduates. 

A fifth category of workers in the office 
occupations is that of the specialist or the 
person with only one skill. Many persons 
in this category need training either prior 
to or concurrent with employment. The 
lower levels of occupations in this category 
may require only two to three weeks training 
in order to reach full production in their 
job. A number of these lower level jobs are 
being performed by automation processes; 
however, the number of lower level jobs 
will remain high due to the cost of auto- 
mating some industries. 

The information concerning the different 
worker classifications is intended to point 
up the place of the technician in our new 
division of economy. As the degree of 


‘Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., Vol. 46, No. 11, November, 1958, p. 79. 
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difficulty in jobs increases, so do the classifi- 
cations. Also, the classifications indicate that 
there is more “know-why” and less “know- 
how”’ at the research level of jobs than for 
the plain typist. As we produce the re- 
searcher to find out answers to our problems, 
his “production” is not measurable, but his 
answers become his goal. Whereas the 
typist must measure production by doing 
better, he does not explore quite so far into 
the “‘whys’’of his total job. Don’t misunder- 
stand, each worker must know his worth and 
place in the total organization or product, 
but his knowledge and ability are divided 
into different levels of emphasis. 

At the present time we find organized 
programs under public supervision and con- 
trol in a number of other states to prepare 
persons for entrance into these technical 
occupations. California, for instance, offers 
post-high school education opportunities in 
sixty junior colleges under the supervision 
and control of the public education system. 
In addition to college transfer programs, 
such junior colleges offer vocational-technical 
curricula to prepare persons for technical 
occupations, vocational programs for office 
occupations, and short courses for regular 
workers. 

In his report to the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation, “Meeting Ohio’s Needs in Higher 
Education,”? Dr. John Dale Russell makes 
the following statement: 

*“Most of the educational leaders of the state 

believe that Ohio has great need of more 

centers where terminal courses directed 
toward vocational and technical preparation 
are available. This is considered to be at 
present the greatest unmet need in higher 
education in this state.’’ 
Dr. Russell in his report recommends that 
vocational-technical education programs be 
established as a part of a community college 
and states: 

“The director of the study would recommend 

the establishment of community colleges 

under the auspices of the public school sys- 
tems, and supported in part by state funds.””* 

The development of an institution to pro- 
vide training for technicians is several years 


in the future. In view of the needs for 
vocational-technical education programs in 
our state, however, it is desirable to establish 
several experimental vocational-technical 
educational programs in cooperation with 
the public schools. Toward this end, it is 
one of the aims of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Ohio to study the needs and propose 
a plan to provide for the establishment of area 
technical and vocational schools offering two 
years advanced work beyond high school 
graduation. 

This is our problem, then: Are we meeting 
these modern demands in our educational 
system? What is your state doing to provide 
for the total educational needs of your youth? 
Finally, are you recognizing that even with 
such a variety of schools, our youth of today 
will not take advantage of his opportunities 
for education? Ohio’s secondary 1955 senior 
class only graduated 53 per cent of the stu- 
dents who entered the first grade. Then, 
how many from that 100 per cent who 
entered the first grade completed college? 
Only 10 per cent.® It then remains for us, 
the teachers, to continually improve the 
quality of the graduates of our secondary 
schools who become the office workers of 
tomorrow. 

To illustrate the point that we are not 
training for employment areas, compare the 
statistics shown on the following charts. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCU- 
PATIONAL AREAS 


Craftsmen and Technicians 40.3% 
Clerical 12.6% 
Sales 9.3% 
Agriculture 6.6% 
Professional 8.4% 
Other 22.8% 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY 
PROGRAMS 


Trade and Industrial Education 3.4% 
Office Practice 5.0% 
Distributive Education 1.2% 
Vocational Agriculture 2.4% 
Vocational Home Economics 3.1% 
College Prep. and General 84.9% 


*Russell, John Dale, Meeting Ohio’s Needs in Higher Education, Wooster, The Ohio College Association, 1956. 


‘Ibid, p. 98 


‘Thompson, Ronald B., A Summary of the John Dale Russell Report, The Ohio College Association, 1956. 
‘Reese, Robert M., and Woodin, Ralph J., Meeting Ohio's Needs for Vocational and Technical Education, Columbus, State 


Department of Education, 1957. 





sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Cincinnati 27 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A twenty-page pamphlet providing information designed to aid teachers and school officials in 
preparing their 1959 income tax returns using either Form 1040A or 1040ES. Single copies will be 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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When May Students Erase? 


by GRADY N. KIMBRELL 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


When should erasing be introduced to your typewriting students? 
This article reports the feelings on erasing by a number of type- 
writing experts. 


When do you believe that students in begin- 
ning typewriting should learn to erase and 
subsequently practice the techniques of 
erasing? ‘This is the question which was 
recently asked of well-known authorities in 
business education. Not all authorities, of 
course, were included in this survey; how- 
ever, both authors and teachers who are 
close to the problems connected with the 
teaching of typewriting are represented. 

No erasing (except in cases when one could 
do such a careful job the teacher couldn’t 
tell) was allowed during the first semester of 
typewriting when I was taking beginning 
typewriting in 1949. Although this bothered 
me somewhat at the time, it was attributed 
to the belief that students did not like being 
compelled to make perfect copies. Later, 
it was found, some schools didn’t — and 
still don’t — teach students the proper use 
of the eraser during the entire first year of 
typewriting. If they take a second year of 
typewriting, they may then learn how toerase. 

Few persons argue that erasing need not 
be taught. The point of discussion is when 
it should be taught. Lloyd and Zoubek 
stated that they prefer to delay the teaching 
of erasing until the end of eighteen weeks of 
instruction. Dr. Lloyd felt that students 
learn this very quickly and suggested that 
one period of supervised instruction in proper 
erasing techniques be given about two weeks 


before the end of each semester. Mr. Zou- 
bek’s reason for delaying erasing until the 
end of eighteen weeks is that he feels too 
much time will be spent erasing and not 
enough time spent typing. 

According to the experts, whose opinions 
are tabulated at the end of this article there 
is no logical reason for delaying instruction 
in erasing techniques longer than eighteen 
weeks. 

Five of the group surveyed suggested that 
erasing be introduced by the end of the 
sixth week of instruction. 

It appears that the only valid reason for 
delaying erasing in the classroom during the 
early weeks is because the mistakes made 
during the first six to ten weeks are acci- 
dental and thus incidental to the learning 
process. 

John Binnion of Denver University felt 
that erasing should be taught during the 
first six weeks because students are going 
to erase while typing work for other classes 
or personal use anyway — either on their 
own machines or on the school’s machines 
during a free period. 

The average time stated by those polled 
is ten weeks. One of the more interesting 
comments received was by Clyde Blanchard, 
“The typing teacher who is worth his salt 
will know when the right time has arrived.” 
Perhaps this is the best answer of all! 


Some of the others responding to the questionnaire with their comments, follow: 


E. C. Archer 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


Lawrence Erickson, Chairman 
Department of Bus. Edu. 
Columbia University 


Herbert Freeman 
State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


January, 1960 


“Certainly, they should be exposed to the eraser, 
in my opinion, before the end of the first semester 
and then use it from that point on.” 


“About the sixth or seventh week of the first 
semester of the beginning typewriting course.” 


“End of six weeks.” 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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Teachers Work, Earn, and Learn 


by JOHN H. MOORMAN, HEAD 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


Teachers can gain a great insight into the needs of beginning office 
workers by accepting the position of a new office employee. This 
work-experience program showed the teachers the subject areas 
needing concentrated teaching to train better office workers. 


There is probably no one who 
would want to say that work expe- 
rience is not important for the 
business teacher. There may be 
some who would contend that work 
experience is not necessary, but 
there is probably no one who 
would say that it is not desirable. 
There may be some question as to 
what kind of work experience will 
be most valuable for the business 
teacher. 

Many teachers hold positions 
during the summer which give 
them an insight into the kind of 
work required in a particular of- 
fice. Too often these teachers do not have an 
opportunity to “swap” experiences with other 
teachers. Most of us see the office according 
to our personal experiences. In many cases 
this narrows our insight into the require- 
ments for which our students should be 
prepared. 

During the summers of 1957 and 1958 
the University of Florida offered a Seminar 
and Work Experience course for which grad- 
uate credit was given. Each teacher was 
placed in a position in an office which would 
normally be held by a beginning worker, that 
is, by an employee just out of high school. 
These jobs were obtained through the co- 
operation of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association chapters in the two cities 
in which the course was held. In most cases, 
there were 50 or more employees in the 
office. In some cases, positions were held 
in offices employing as many as 400 people. 

Agreements were made with each em- 
ployer that the teacher would be treated 
as a beginning worker — working under 
supervision and given the same orientation 
program which all new employees receive. 
There was one exception. If the office was 
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unionized, membership in the union 
was voluntary. 

Each employer agreed to assign 
the teacher to at least two different 
jobs during the eight weeks of em- 
ployment. He agreed to permit 
the instructor of the course free 
access to the office for purposes of 
observing the teacher at work and 
arranged with the supervisors that 
the instructor could have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with them concern- 
ing the quality of the work the 
teacher was doing. 

Each student who registered for 
the course was required to have 
earned a Bachelors degree and to have taught 
business education subjects at least two 
years. The students followed the regular 
work week schedule in the office in which 
they worked and received the salary of a 
beginning employee. Almost without excep- 
tion, the employers felt that the teachers 
would be of more value to them than a begin- 
ning employee. However, it was considered 
essential that the teacher have as nearly 
the same experience as a beginning employee 
as possible. It was agreed that the employer 
could raise the salary during the eight weeks 
period if he so desired. 

Two evenings a week seminars were held 
in which the group discussed the work which 
the various teachers were doing in the offices, 
the requirements for employment, wage 
scales, employment standards, orientation 
programs, the procedures of supervision, 
promotional policies, and other details of 
employment. An attempt was made to have 
each employer attend at least one of these 
seminars to discuss the various problems 
within his own office. This gave the teachers 
an opportunity to ask questions concerning 
employment, to have some understanding of 
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general requirements of employment, and to 
meet a number of employers in the com- 
munity. 

The teachers who participated in this 
seminar and work experience program were 
asked to evaluate their experiences in terms 
of improvement of instruction in the class- 
room. In general the evaluation fell into 
two categories: (1) What the employer wants 
and (2) what should be taught in the classroom. 

Almost without exception the employers 
asked that the teachers try to help students 
develop proper work attitudes and work 
habits. The employers considered these as 
the greatest weaknesses in beginning em- 
ployees. Most of us have recognized these 
weaknesses on the part of our students and 
have been trying to do something about it. 
The employers asked us to stress the follow- 
ing points in our classes: 

1. Desire to hold tardiness and absence to 

a minimum. 

2. Doing a day’s work for a day’s wages. 

3. Pride in the work they are doing so that 

it will be well done. 

4. An attitude of helpfulness to other em- 

ployees if their own work is finished. 

5. The ability to sense when certain jobs 

are of greatest importance. 

6. Willingness to do routine work well. 

Most employers indicated that office super- 
visors evaluated these attitudes when con- 
sidering employees for promotion. Many 
employees had the feeling that they were 
“apple-polishing’”’ when they offered to do 
work other than that for which they were 
employed. The employers insist that teachers 
are obligated to help young people realize 
that they should do more than that for which 
they are responsible. Beginning workers 
should anticipate the tasks which must be 
done. Most of the firms promote from with- 
in their own personnel. 

The work to which these teachers were 
assigned was routine, but it was the kind of 
work to which new employees were assigned. 
The teachers were very carefully oriented 
into the job by the instructor and by the 
employer. As a result, there was rather 
close observation concerning the kinds of 
work done during the first months of employ- 
ment. A great deal of attention was given 
to what the teacher can do to prepare stu- 
dents to perform this routine work. 

Skill training is the second category of 
requirements set up by the employer. For 
the most part, the employers were rather 
well pleased with the skill of the employees 

they were hiring. In most cases, the em- 
ployer was willing to provide special train- 
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ing, at company expense, for employees as 
it was needed. In the larger offices, during 
the training period beginning employees 
were under close supervision. 

There were a few things discovered which 
two years ago I would have said were not 
true. Among these are: 

1. In the larger offices over one half of 
the work is done in longhand. Much 
of the material placed on cards for 
filing purposes is done in longhand. 
In one utility office all file cards were 
written in longhand except those put 
on punch cards to be used with IBM 
equipment. Each customer had seven 
cards in the files—four were IBM 
cards and the other three were written 
in longhand. This emphasis in the 
office on longhand materials implies 
that we should spend considerably more 
time on the improvement of hand- 
writing. 

2. Most employers said that one year of 
bookkeeping was all that they wanted 
their employees to have. The basic 
accounting systems in their offices did 
not require any great knowledge of 
accounting. One employer said that 
the beginning employee did not even 
need to know the difference between a 
debit or a credit because the debits 
were on pink slips and the credits were 
on yellow slips. Any bookkeeping done 
in the office was purely record keeping 
and most of this was done on machines. 
This is not true in the very small office; 
but even in the small offices, the em- 
ployers did not think that more than 
one year of bookkeeping was essential 
for the average office worker. 

3. The larger offices, without exception, 
did not hire a new employee to fill a 
position as a secretary. The new em- 
ployee had no use for shorthand the 
first year in any of the offices. Most 
offices required the worker to be em- 
ployed for three or four years before 
they were eligible for a secretarial posi- 
tion. However, they did say that they 
preferred people who had shorthand 
training, even though many of them 
used dictating equipment. If an em- 
ployee were being considered for a 
secretarial position, most employers 
would pay his fee to night school to 
renew his shorthand skill. 

4. In most cases, high typewriting skill 
was not essential. A rate of 40 words 
a minute on straight copy seemed to 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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When a personnel manager interviews, tests, 
and hires a job applicant, he has performed 
a responsible business function. Yet, this 
accomplishment is likely to be considered 
quite commonplace for the active student of 
my general business class. 

Throughout the term he not only studies 
about the world of business but is also an 
active participant in many of its exciting 
adventures. He buys and sells numerous 
goods and services, holds a responsible posi- 
tion in the banking field, purchases a home, 
prepares family budgets, analyzes and passes 
on credit applications, plans extensive travel 
itineraries, and gains an understanding of 
the role of both employer and prospective 
employee. All this he learns in the most 
effective manner possible — by doing! 

General business can be the magic carpet 
that transports a roomful of students to an 
exciting land where business is fun. The 
primary need for this type of class participa- 
tion is a teacher who genuinely desires that 
his students take the center of the stage. 

Each of the activities above centers about 
a role-playing project which is related to a 
topical unit in the general business course. 
These activities are not intended to supplant 
the regular course of instruction but rather 
to enliven and enrich the subject matter with 
a dynamic and vitalized method of learning 
about business. 

Creating a student-centered role-playing 
activity calls for little more than an under- 
standing and appreciation of current busi- 
ness practices. Properly organized, most of 
the actual preparation can be accomplished 
by class committees. 

In order to allow the committees ample 
time to complete their assignments, it is 
desirable to start them on their appointed 
tasks as early in the term as possible. If 
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Making General Business 
Come Alive 


by I. WILLIAM ELENKO 
WEBER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PORT WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 


Classes in general business can be very interesting 
for students and teacher alike if the students are 
projected into the cast of characters in real life 


situations. 


feasible, a student of above-average ability 
should be put in charge of each group. There 
should be as many members on each com- 
mittee as are necessary to accomplish the 
tasks assigned to them. Once the committees 
have been given an outline of their duties 
there should be close follow-up and con- 
tinuous consultation with the teacher. 

BANKING SERVICES. Creating a realistic 
banking operation in the classroom provides 
an excellent means of introducing role- 
playing to the general business class. There 
is a wealth of suitable materials available 
from the banking field to implement this 
activity. Designing and duplicating the 
forms necessary to carry on the banking 
project is the major task of the banking com- 
mittee. Among the forms needed for this 
activity are: signature cards, bank books, 
deposit and withdrawal slips, check books, 
and bank statements. 

Once the committee has gathered sufficient 
operating materials, each member of the 
class should be assigned a specific role in the 
activity. Members of the banking committee 
may fill supervisory positions and assist 
those students who are employed by the 
bank as tellers and clerks. Other students 
should be designated to act as depositors 
and bank clients. 

In carrying on the activity, various 
banking services should be portrayed such 
as opening new accounts, making deposits 
and withdrawals, and maintaining various 
bank records, with particular emphasis on 
customers’ accounts and bank statements. 

FAMILY BUDGETING. An excellent starting 
point in the topic of family budgeting is the 
study of home ownership. Assigning this 
committee the task of securing information 
pertaining to the purchase of a home should 
prove an interesting challenge. A great 
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amount of pertinent material can be obtained 
from the real estate section of current news- 
papers and by visiting model-home develop- 
ments. Once the information has been 
collected by the committee, a report can be 
rendered to the class covering the subject 
of home ownership with particular emphasis 
on ascertaining actual monthly costs. 

Armed with a knowledge of the many fac- 
tors affecting this major household ex- 
penditure, the class can proceed to the 
business of developing realistic family 
budgets. 

UNDERSTANDING CREDIT. The basic tool 
needed in this activity is the credit investiga- 
tion application. This form should be pre- 
pared by the credit committee after examin- 
ing illustrations in texts, periodicals, and 
credit applications used by actual business 
organizations. 

Preparing case-studies involving various 
credit situations is the major task of the 
teacher. Among the situations that may 
lend themselves to this activity are: opening 
a department store charge account, passing 
on the credit standing of a potential home 
buyer, and granting of personal loans. In 
each instance the student-investigator should 
be able to conduct a credit investigation 
interview, complete the application, and 
arrive at a sound decision. 

Making a contest out of credit investiga- 
tions is fairly simple. Establish a board of 
judges made up of the more experienced 
committee members. After each investigator 
has completed his assignment, have the 
board review his judgment. The board 
should take into account the soundness of 
the decision, based upon the objective 
reasons given by the investigator in the 
credit application. 

INSURANCE. ‘Three tasks are essential in 
the preparation of this significant role- 
playing project. The first two items needed 
should be completed by the insurance com- 
mittee. This encompasses the preparation 
of a life insurance application and a simpli- 
fied table of insurance premium rates. 
Several types of insurance policies should be 
included in the project, such as term, straight 
life, twenty payment life, and endowment. 
Case studies should then be prepared by the 
teacher so that one type of policy is ob- 
viously more desirable in each instance, 
based upon the facts given. 

Committee members who are assigned the 
role of salesmen should be able to perform 
the duties of selling insurance policies to 
designated classmates and completing the 
insurance application in an acceptable man- 
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ner. The salesmen should also be able to 
calculate the periodic premium based upon 
the rates contained in the tables prepared 
by the committee. Finally the salesmen 
should be able to recommend the most de- 
sirable type of insurance policy, should the 
need arise. 

Additional use may be made of this tech- 
nique in the study of automobile insurance, 
a topic of great interest to the younger 
secondary school student. 

INVESTMENTS. This project offers an excit- 
ing opportunity to participate in the world 
of high finance on a grand scale. Early in 
the term, the investment committee mem- 
bers, guided by the teacher, each simulate 
the purchase of a large amount of stock 
($5,000), at the current market quotation, 
listing as many reasons as possible for their 
choice. Thereafter at periodic intervals the 
committee members report to the class re- 
garding the status of their investments. It 
may facilitate matters if the teacher designs 
a form to record the history of each mem- 
ber’s investments. 


In presenting the report to the class, the 
committee member should give more than 
merely the present stock value or profits 
earned. Any corporate reports, newspaper 
clippings, or information relating to the 
investments under discussion should be sub- 
mitted at the time the report is made. A final 
report by the investment committee should 
be given at the time the entire class under- 
takes the study of investments. 


At this juncture the entire class may take 
an active part in investing in the stock 
market. Some further role-playing devices 
might include: actual issuing of stock cer- 
tificates by the class stockbroker and the 
running of a contest (of limited duration) to 
discover the class tycoon. 

TRAVEL SERVICES. This unit may well be 
considered the glamour topic of the general 
business course. In this activity each mem- 
ber of the travel committee is given the 
assignment of planning several trips of 
varying duration, using different means of 
transportation. Securing pertinent materials 
should not prove a difficult task. Periodicals, 
current newspapers, travel bureaus, 
chambers of commerce, service stations and 
the local automobile club are but a few of 
the readily accessible sources. 

When completely planned, each trip 
should be reported to the class by the com- 
mittee, with the aid of pertinent supple- 
mentary materials. Each report should list 
information as to means of travel, costs, 
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accommodations, points of interest worth 
visiting, and contain a complete itinerary. 

The use of time-tables, road maps, travel 
brochures, and other relevant materials 
should be discussed and explained. 

Upon completion of the committee reports, 
the best planned and documented trips 
should be displayed on the bulletin board. 

COMMUNICATIONS. There are a number of 
important and worth-while projects that 
can be undertaken by this committee. 
Efforts should be made to secure the use of 
wire and tape recorders, always an effective 
device in this area of study. Assistance of 
the telephone company should be sought, 
especially in regard to the utilization of the 
tele-trainer. Another important task is the 
selection of skits or plays on appropriate 
business topics to be performed by the com- 
mittee. 

Shortly before undertaking this unit of 
instruction the teacher should familiarize the 
committee with the devices he intends to use. 
Conducting model telephone conversations, 
presenting skits and plays on correct busi- 
ness communication, and other demonstra- 
tions of this nature require adequate re- 
hearsal by the participants. It is important 
to have this committee properly prepared 
so that they may give an effective perform- 
ance. 

CLERICAL WORK. Members of this com- 
mittee can perform important tasks through- 
out the term. Among the duties of this com- 
mittee might be: typing, filing, clerical 
work, duplicating, and bulletin board main- 
tenance. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. One of the 
first tasks of this committee is the formula- 
tion of an employment application. It may 
also be advisable to prepare several model 
letters of application together with ap- 
propriate personal history resumés. 

Answering current want ads for temporary 
or part-time positions presents a meaningful 
activity for those students actually in- 
terested in securing this type of employment. 
Other positions which are of general interest 
may be applied for without actually “‘mail- 
ing” the letter of application. 

After the letters of application have been 
prepared and “mailed,” the stage is set for 
the role-playing employment project. Job 
applicants are interviewed by members of 
the employment committee who take the 
part of the employment or personnel man- 
ager. In this role the committee members 
appraise the completed employment applica- 
tion and conduct a complete job interview. 
In some instances, administering typing and 
clerical tests may lend more realism to the 
situation. 

CoNcLusions. Imaginative role-playing 
projects abetted by committee participation 
can be a vital and dynamic force to stimulate 
learning in business education. It has par- 
ticular application to general business in 
that many varied business situations can be 
created within the classroom. 

Allowing the student to participate in 
realistic and dramatic business situations 
will give added meaning to the topics being 
studied and should go far to enliven and 
enrich the general business course. 
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“End of six weeks.”’ (All staff members in business 
education at Chico State College agreed on six 
weeks.) 


“End of twelve weeks.”’ 


“End of six weeks.” 


“Between the twelfth and eighteenth week.” 


“End of twelve weeks.”’ 
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An Experiment in Business Guidance 


by EUGENE P. WHITNEY 

COORDINATOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BEACON PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 

BEACON, NEW YORK 


A program of student orientation will decrease the number of drop- 
outs. Beacon High School gives this orientation through the intro- 
duction to business course. 


How many times have you had a student 
drop an elected course after two or three 
weeks with an excuse like, “I didn’t know 
that shorthand was like this,’”’ or “I didn’t 
know there was so much math in book- 
keeping — I don’t care for math.” 

How many more times have you had a 
student switch to business in their eleventh 
or twelfth year, frantically trying to gather 
enough credits to qualify for a field that 
they finally discover is right for them. 

Because the business field is so wide in 
scope, and because it appeals to a greater 
variety of interests than any other depart- 
ment in the public high schools, the business 
department has a greater percentage of guid- 
ance problems than any other department. 

Add to this the fact that business edu- 
cation is an elected field, and it can easily be 
seen that specialized guidance for all stu- 
dents in this field is necessary if they are to 
make any kind of intelligent choice as to the 
course of study they are to pursue. 

Introduction to business is a course which 
provides basic specialized training in the 
personal business field. It is the first required 
subject for all business majors, and with a 
little revision, serves as the backbone of 
this program. 

The public high school curriculum in busi- 
ness education is broken into three basic 
fields, each having completely different in- 
terest appeals and aptitude requirements. 
These fields are bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
and shorthand. 

Because each of these fields have com- 
pletely different interest, appeals, and apti- 
tude requirements, a basic understanding of 
these fields by the student is absolutely neces- 
sary if the student is to make any kind of 
an intelligent choice of the course of study 
he is to pursue. An understanding of these 
fields is much too wide in scope to be suffi- 
ciently covered through counseling. The 
areas must be examined and discussed, then 
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the student counseled as to his choice in 
these fields. 

The most logical place for the discussion 
of the three business fields is in the intro- 
duction to business class, with a person spe- 
cifically trained in these areas, the business 
teacher. 

Since introduction to business is basically 
an exploration into the business world, it 
can easily be adjusted to include units on 
the three basic business divisions at the end 
of the course. With the background of 
general business training, and the specialized 
units on the three basic fields, the student 
is then in position to intelligently choose the 
course of study he is to pursue for his re- 
maining three years in high school. 

A form for each student giving name and 
chosen business electives will be turned over 
to the guidance department at the end of 
the introduction to business course. Since 
the courses chosen in the business field con- 
stitute electives, the information turned over 
to the guidance department will simply serve 
as a supplement to their scheduling proce- 
dure, saving them valuable counselling time. 

Under this program, the student will make 
his choice of electives after he has obtained 
some practical experience and understanding 
of the field he has chosen. Add to this an 
extra year of maturity which the program 
offers by allowing the student to wait until 
the end of the freshman year before making 
his course selection, and the chances for a 
poor choice are minimized. With more intel- 
ligent student decisions based on better 
understanding, schedules will be more apt 
to have the right student in the right class, 
thus cutting down on failures, drop-outs, 
and subsequent schedule changes. 

Approximately one third of the students 
in our public high school are business majors. 
With a competent program in effect to 
handle the business guidance program for 

(Concluded on page 212) 
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Teaching Office Practice, 
A Family of Courses 


by CLIFFORD R. HOUSE 
WITHROW HIGH SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Office practice is not a course that can be set apart from the rest of 

your program, rather it is anumber of different combined learnings. 

Read how various work plans can be incorporated in your office 
practice classes. 








Office practice is not a single course; it is, 
rather, a “family” of courses. Despite their 
differences, most of the members of this 
family have as a core a period of training on 
the basic office machines. In some cases, the 
course is called Office Machines; it lasts one 
semester and is limited to familiarization 
with the more commonly used types of 
office equipment. 

More frequently, the course is called Office 
Practice or Clerical Office Practice and in- 
cludes, in addition to training on the basic 
office machines, development of attitudes 
and additional skills valuable to office 
workers. Completion of this course usually 
requires a full school year. 

In some cases, the Office Practice course 
may be expanded still further to include 
advanced practice in writing shorthand notes 
and transcribing them. Such courses usually 
include everything taught in Office Practice 
as well as practice in shorthand and tran- 
scription and are usually of one year’s 
duration. 

Some schools, particularly those special- 
izing in vocational business education, offer 
advanced courses, usually called Office Prac- 
tice II or Vocational Office Practice. Such 
classes include advanced training on some 
of the basic machines plus the opportunity 
to specialize in one or more of them. These 
classes also offer advanced training on more 
specialized machines such as addressing ma- 
chines, offset duplicators, etc. They are 
usually strictly vocational in nature and 
require some other office practice course as 
a prerequisite. 

Some schools offer a course in Clerical 
Practice which is designed for students who 
lack the ability necessary for regular office 
practice courses. This course usually in- 
cludes practice in operating the less complex 
office machines and the development of 
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attitudes and simple skills valuable to 
general clerical workers. Instructional meth- 
ods are suited to the slower students. 


REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF TOPICS 
IN THE FAMILY OF COURSES 


Office Machines 








Calculating Machines 
Duplicators 
Transcribing Machines 
Typewriting Review 





Office Practice 
or 
Clerical Office Practice 





Calculating Machines 
Duplicators 
Transcribing Machines 
Typewriting Review 


Communication Devices 

Filing 

Office Arithmetic 

Payroll Procedures 

Clerical Activities 
Related to Buying 

Clerical Activities 
Related to Selling 

Financial Records 

Credit 

Human Relations in 
Business 





Secretarial Office Practice 
or 
Stenographic Office Practice 





Calculating Machines 
Duplicators 
Transcribing Machines 
Typewriting Review 
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Communication Devices 

Filing 

Office Arithmetic 

Payroll Procedures 

Clerical Activities 
Related to Buying 

Clerical Activities 
Related to Selling 

Financial Records 

Credit 

Human Relations in 
Business 


Taking Shorthand Dictation 
Transcribing from Notes 





Vocational Office Practice 
or Office Practice II 


Intensive Practice on 
Specialized Equipment 








Clerical Practice 


Office Arithmetic 
Filing 

Typewriting 
Duplicating Machines 
Record Keeping 
Business Behavior 





THE PUPIL’S CHOICE. Each student who 
elects one of the office practice family of 
courses has certain personal objectives. If 
he is to benefit from the course he must 
believe that it is helpful to him in achieving 
those objectives. 

Each student is also aware of some of his 
personal limitations. He must believe that 
he has the ability to reach objectives that 
are significant to him. 

In order to provide a course that offers 
such opportunity, some high schools offer 
classes of all five types (Clerical Office Prac- 
tice, Secretarial Office Practice, Office Ma- 
chines, Vocational Offie Practice, and Cleri- 
cal Practice). These schools screen those 
students interested in office practice and 
attempt to place each student in a course 
commensurate with his abilities and in 
keeping with his own personal objectives. 
For example: 


Students of less- 
than-average ability 
are encouraged to 


Students of average 
ability are encour- 
aged to elect one of 


elect: these: 
Clerical Practice Clerical Office Prac- 
tice 
Office Machines 
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Students of above- 
average ability are 
encouraged to elect 
one of these: 


Students who have 
successfully com- 
pleted one of the 
other office practice 


courses are encour- 
aged to elect: 


Secretarial Office Vocational Office 
Practice Practice 
Clerical Office 
Practice 
Office Machines 


Many high schools offer only one or two 
office practice courses. The more important 
reasons for this are: 

1. Limited physical facilities 

2. Size of the school (even a large com- 
prehensive high school may have only 
two or three office practice classes of 
any kind). 

3. The opinion that the needs of all office 
practice students can be met in one 
type of course. 

4. The opinion that only students of 
average or above-average ability should 
take office practice courses. 

5. The opinion that practice in taking and 
transcribing shorthand should not be 
included in the office practice curricu- 
lum. 

6. The opinion that anyone taking an 
office practice course should also learn 
the attitudes and non-machine skills 
presented in a more complete office 
practice course. 


In a school which offers only one kind of 
office practice course, Clerical Office Practice 
is usually chosen. Such classes will usually 
contain pupils with markedly different abili- 
ties and educational backgrounds. At one 
extreme, the teacher may find a student of 
below-average ability who has narrowly 
passed Typewriting I and a year of General 
Business; at the other extreme, a bright stu- 
dent who has firmly mastered two years of 
typewriting, plus shorthand and bookkeep- 
ing. If all the students are to find the course 
meaningful, they must see their own diverse 
abilities and personal objectives reflected in 
the approach and objectives of the course. 

OBJECTIVES. Before curriculum or course of 
study can be effectively planned, some 
thought must be given to the formulation 
of objectives. Certainly, the broad, general 
objective of any office practice course is to 
provide (at different levels of difficulty com- 
mensurate with the varied abilities and back- 
grounds of students) experiences that will 
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develop skills, attitudes, and knowledge use- 
ful to future office workers. This general 
objective is broken down into more specific 
objectives in the preface to Clerical Office 
Practice: 

1. To aid in learning and mastering certain 
office duties that usually are not in- 
cluded in other courses. 

2. To provide refresher training in once- 
learned understandings and skills that 
may deteriorate if not given constant 
attention. 

3. To guide the proper development of 
personal qualities so that the student 
will be most likely to succeed on the job. 

4. To integrate the new and the old under- 
standings and skills by means of a series 
of realistic office assignments. 

CURRICULUM. Previously formulated objec- 
tives determine the direction the curriculum 
will take; other factors (limited time, physi- 
cal facilities, abilities and backgrounds of the 
students, etc.) fix the scope of the course and 
limit the extent to which each topic can be 
explored. Generally, the curriculum should 
include those topics which help prepare the 
student for office employment commensurate 
with his own ability and personal objectives. 
More specifically, some instructional units 
will be designed primarily to develop skill, 
some to develop desirable personal qualities, 
and some to foster growth in knowledge of 
office work. 

Each of the three areas contributes to the 
other two. For example, filing, primarily a 
skill, can be taught so as to emphasize the 
value of desirable personal qualities and add 
to the general knowledge of office work. In 
practice, skill, desirable personal qualities, 
and general knowledge grow together. 

INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 


FOUND IN TYPICAL COURSES OF STUDY 
FOR CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Units Designed Primarily to Develop Skill 








Typewriting 

Ten-Key Adding Machine 
Full-Keyboard Adding Machine 
Rotary Calculator 
Printing Calculator 
Key-Driven Calculator 
Billing Machine 

Machine Transcription 
Spirit Duplicator 

Stencil Duplicator 

Filing 

Communication Devices 
Office Arithmetic 





Units Designed Primarily to Develop 
Desirable Personal Qualities 


Self-Analysis 

Personality Development 
Personal Appearance 
Mental Alertness 
Dependability 








Units Designed Primarily to Develop 
Knowledge of Office Work 


Job Descriptions 
Office Procedures 
Handling the Mail 


TEACHER — OR OFFICE MANAGER? The Office 
Practice teacher is a combination instructor 
and office manager. As office manager, he 
will plan, organize, actuate and control the 
day-to-day work of learning; as instructor, 
he will guide the students through several 
different learning situations to greater skill, 
new understanding, and more effective per- 
sonal conduct. 

Although much of his time is spent acting 
as manager of the laboratory office, the 
office practice teacher has several responsi- 
bilities outside the field of office manage- 
ment. It is the teacher who sets the tenor of 
the classroom. By word, example, and the 
standards he sets for himself and his stu- 
dents, he can establish a business-like atmos- 
phere in the classroom. He can motivate, 
encourage, inspire, require, and reward in 
order to help each student produce the best 
work and achieve the highest goals his capa- 
bilities allow. 

The teacher may choose textbook work, 
lectures, discussion, demonstration, films, 
etc. for different topics; he may choose the 
battery plan, group rotation plan, individual 
rotation plan, or model office plan for dif- 
ferent phases of the course, but regardless of 
the methods he employs, his own personal 
objective should be to help each student set 
reasonable goals for himself — and enjoy 
achieving them. 

PLANNING AND ORGANIZING. Any laboratory 
class can become bedlam if the daily work is 
not well planned and effectively organized. 
With twenty-five to fifty pupils and as many 
machines in his room, the office practice 
teacher must instill an “‘office worker” spirit 
in his students. With little or no verbal ex- 
planation, each student must understand 
what he is to do and how he is to go about 
his work each day. 

Because of the diversity of the instruc- 





1Agnew, Meehan, Loso, Clerical Office Practice (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1955) 


Note: Additional units are often designed to integrate and broaden these basic units. Such additional units are usually devoted to 
practice in specific office situations, such as: Working in the sales department, working in the purchasing department, etc. 
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tional units in use at any given time, the 
office practice teacher usually relies heavily 
on written instructions. Careful wording 
and generous revision (based on the ques- 
tions students ask most frequently and the 
errors they make most frequently) will make 
such instructions so clear that students will 
be able to follow them with a minimum of 
confusion. 


THE BATTERY PLAN. Office practice teachers 
use several different plans to present dif- 
ferent kinds of material. The battery plan 
is the simplest. It may be used when an 
instructional unit requires no equipment or 
when each member of the class has all the 
equipment required for the unit. Teaching 
on this plan may involve lectures, demon- 
strations, discussion, textbook work, etc. 
in which the entire class participates at the 
same time. Some instructional units that 
are frequently taught on the battery plan 
are: filing, personality development, busi- 
ness organization, etc. 


THE GROUP ROTATION PLAN. When several 
members of a class (usually 4, %, or 4%) 
can be accommodated on similar equipment, 
the group rotation plan may be used. Use 
of this plan involves: 

1. Dividing the class into several groups. 

2. Providing written instructions and sup- 
plies for each group (a different set of 
instructions for each group). 

3.. Rotating the groups until each group 
has worked on all the instructional 
units. 

For example: 

If enough typewriters for only half the 
class are available, the teacher might use a 
group rotation plan consisting of: 


An intensive review of typewriting (two 
weeks) 


Banking transactions, including recon- 
ciliation (one week) 


Keeping a perpetual inventory (one week) 


A TYPICAL GROUP ROTATION PLAN 























First Week Second Week Third Week Fourth Week 
Group A Typewriting Typewriting Banking Spirit 
Review Review Transactions Duplicator 
Group B Typewriting Typewriting Spirit Banking 
Review Review Duplicator Transactions 
Group C Banking Spirit Typewriting Typewriting 
Transactions Duplicator Review Review 
Group D Spirit Banking Typewriting Typewriting 
Duplicator Transactions Review Review 
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THE MODEL OFFICE PLAN. As its name im- 
plies, the model office plan establishes a 
classroom designed to simulate a real office. 
An imaginary firm is created and each stu- 
dent moves, as the year progresses, to every 
job in the imaginary office. Many advan- 
tages are cited for this plan, but the advan- 
tages that are unique to it are the possible air 
of realism and the probable greater under- 
standing of business organization and proce- 
dures. 

The model office plan is difficult to plan 
and organize; it is more difficult to actuate 
and control. The principle of allowing each 
student to go as far with each instructional 
unit as his energy and ability allow (this is 
an important way of providing for individual 
differences) is difficult to apply because the 
work of each department must go forward — 
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completely and promptly. Proper timing and 
coordination are difficult to achieve. Even 
if these difficulties are surmounted, the situa- 
tion remains artificial. 

The model office plan is probably best used 
as a supplement to other means of presenta- 
tion rather than as a substitute for them. 
Some teachers allow time at the end of the 
year to use the model office plan in reviewing 
the material learned during the year. The 
plan is also used with some success in ad- 
vanced Vocational Office Practice classes. 

PLANNING THE YEAR'S WORK. Since most 
office practice curricula include some instruc- 
tional units best taught on each of the plans, 
it is usually a good idea to map the entire 
year’s work ahead of time. 

After the year’s work is planned and the 
classes are organized, the teacher must put 
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his plan into effect and control the activities 
of the students. It is here that he really 
assumes the role of office manager. Best 
results are usually achieved by teachers who: 

1. Require business-like behavior. 

2. Explain how the class is organized and 
why cooperation and self-control are 
necessary. 

3. Provide clear, complete instructions 
and sufficient supplies promptly. 

4. Provide enough work of increasing 
difficulty to interest the slow students 
and challenge the most capable. 

5. Do not require every student to com- 
plete every unit; instill competitive 
spirit by making it clear that the 
highest grades go to those who produce 
the most and do it best. 

6. Reward students of sharply limited 
ability who achieve important goals 
for them. 

The teacher can set an example of 
business-like activity by organizing the class 
effectively. Good classroom organization 
becomes more important when the group 
rotation plan is used, imperative when the 
individual rotation plan is used. 

In actuating the group rotation plan, the 
instructions used for all the instructional 
units may be duplicated and given to each 
member of the class in the form of a booklet. 
Once a student has been given a complete 
set of instructions and the supplies he needs, 
the teacher can expect him to arrive, work, 
and leave in a business-like manner. 

In actuating an individual rotation plan, 
the class should be thoroughly oriented re- 
garding the reasons for the plan, its duration, 
mechanics, and what is expected of each of 
the students. Each student should have 
access to: 

1. His own schedule of jobs or instructional 
units. The planning wheel previously 
described may be kept at the teacher’s 
desk, a large reproduction may be pre- 
pared for the bulletin board, or individ- 
ual schedules may be given to the 
students. 

2. An instruction sheet for each job. A 
cabinet with marked bins (one bin for 
each instructional unit or machine) 
may contain all the instruction sheets— 
or they may be in a vertical filing 
cabinet, or duplicated so that each stu- 
dent has a complete set. 

8. Adequate supplies. The teacher should 
devise an effective method for prompt 
dispersal of supplies. 

4. Equipment which is easily located be- 
cause it is numbered. 
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Each day, the student knows his assign- 
ment ahead of time. He can be expected to 
obtain his instructions from their usual place, 
secure any needed supplies, go promptly to 
his assigned seat or machine, and go to work. 
At the end of the period, he can be expected 
to return his instructions to their proper 
place, put supplies and equipment away, and 
return to his seat to await dismissal. This is 
the essence of good classroom control. 

SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT. Many factors 
enter into the selection of equipment for an 
office practice room. Each piece of equip- 
ment should be considered in the light of its 
contribution to the development of skills 
useful to office workers. Each purchase 
should provide the greatest contribution 
possible for the amount spent. 

In determining the relative contributions 
any additional pieces of equipment may 
provide, present and future employment 
opportunities involving that equipment 
should be considered. The office practice 
teacher may wish to make a survey of local 
offices or consult the courses of study of 
other cities or states. Figures are available 
showing the relative importance of various 
clerical activities (on the basis of time spent 
throughout business and industry on each 
type of activity). 

The equipment selected should not be so 
simple to operate that it requires little or no 
training. On the other hand, it should not 
be so expensive or specialized that training 
is best undertaken on the job. 


SAMPLE LIST OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
AN OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM 


electric typewriters of various makes 
long carriage typewriters 
standard typewriters of various makes 


ten-key adding machines 
full-keyboard adding machines 
Rotary calculators 

printing calculators 
key-driven calculators 
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dictating-transcribing machine (on 
wheeled stand) 
transcribing machines 


stencil duplicator 

fluid duplicator 

light tables with accessories 
paper cutter 


— 2 — oa 


teacher’s desk and chair 
1 file cabinet for teacher 
(Concluded on page 231) 
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A Dumping Ground? Never! 





by MRS. HAZEL H. GERACIMOS 
GOVERNOR MIFFLIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SHILLINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


A down-to-earth method used by Mrs. Geracimos to create interest 
and teach essential fundamentals of consumer economics is de- 
scribed in this article. 


Do you have a “dumping ground” in your 
school? Naturally, this is an expression that 
is never uttered aloud in a group of earnest 
educators, but no matter how we deny the 
fact verbally, or even label the condition in 
some other terminology, it does happen. 

Students who have struggled through the 
required courses, who have exhausted the 
possibilities of all the other electives, usually 
end up taking a course they consider the 
least of the evils. Such was the situation in 
which I found myself in my first year of 
teaching. 

The more experienced business teachers 
of the faculty had already established their 
niche in shorthand, typing, office practice, 
and the other more stimulating courses. As 
the newest member of the faculty, I drew 
the honor of teaching consumer economics 
and the sympathy of my fellow workers. 

Either due to naiveness, an over-developed 
ego, or a determination to be a good teacher, 
I faced the prospect of teaching this class 
with an abundance of enthusiasm based on 
the fact that this was a challenge I would 
meet and conquer. 

In just one week the naiveness was gone; 
the ego, deflated; but the determination and 
the challenge were still there. 

The class was composed of the core of 
the school’s discipline problems. The apathy 
toward school hung over the class like a 
shroud. A survey of the group revealed that 
85 per cent had no future plans or vocational 
aspirations. A number of the boys and girls, 
however, did work after school, so we started 
at the point of money and budgeting. 

Studies were conducted to see how much 
a student spent during his senior year in a 
“free” public high school for the necessities 
like cap and gown, prom, tickets to football 
games, and dances. We studied social secu- 
rity laws and income tax since these were 
deductions from the pay of those who 
worked. The students showed interest—this 
was practical. 
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Girls who were thinking of marriage as a 
not-too-distant goal checked prices of furni- 
ture for a mythical couple who were setting 
up housekeeping. How much money should 
be allotted in the budget for food, rent, and 
other necessities? More checking, more dis- 
cussion, and a good deal of enlightenment. 

The budgeting unit naturally led to a 
discussion of buying. What do we look for 
when buying furniture, cars, clothes? Why 
the difference in prices among comparatively 
similar products? 

A special project consisted of each student 
selecting one product in which he was inter- 
ested and investigating the features he should 
be aware of when buying it. Letters were 
written to government agencies, such as the 
Department of Agriculture, the Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Department of Standards. 
Other letters went to individual manufactur- 
ing companies. Store salesmen were inter- 
viewed. Labels, samples, and pamphlets 
were collected. 

One avid Nimrod scouted all the local 
sporting goods stores, collected invaluable 
information about guns, put his material 
into a notebook, and gave a fervent speech 
on his findings to the class. A quiet girl 
did a research paper on the different styles of 
furniture and then shyly confessed that she 
would like to be an interior decorator. 

Reports came in — on jewelry, cosmetics, 
fishing equipment, clothes, shoes, rugs, auto- 
mobile batteries, paints, radios, and so many 
more I couldn’t list them all. Each student 
presented a notebook and a short informative 
talk on his product to the class. Students 
can become very enthusiastic when they 
talk about something in which they are 
interested! 

Another project we undertook as a group 
was a survey of product popularity. One 
day I read a list of fifty slogans and asked 
the class to write the brand name that was 
represented by the slogan. Certain slogans 
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were recognized by a majority of the class. 
Let’s try another check. We comprised a 
list of ten items such as soap, cereal, lipstick, 
etc. Mimeographed questionnaires were 
made with this list on it. The members of 
the class distributed the questionnaires 
throughout the school with instructions to 
place the brand name that came to mind 
first, beside each item listed, when they 
thought of this item. No names were signed, 
merely a check mark for “male”’ or “female.” 
The class then went to work tabulating the 
results. A comparison was made between 
the results of the survey and the most popu- 
lar slogans. There was a high correlation. 
But this wasn’t enough. Did people buy 
these particular products, or was the com- 
pany’s advertising merely “catchy”? The 
class divided into teams to cover stores in 
the surrounding area. Instructions were 
given on how to approach a busy business- 
man so as to obtain the results desired. 
Again tabulation, comparison, discussion, 
and amid all this — enthusiasm. 

A number of other projects were con- 
ducted thoroughout the year. Of course, 
not everyone was enthused about all pro- 
jects, but the apathy had lifted — a little 
light of learning and understanding was fil- 
tering through. 

The students put their English principles 
to use. The letters they wrote were carefully 
checked before being mailed. The notebooks 
were scrutinized for grammatical errors and 
corrected. The students practiced speaking 
effectively before a group. With all the 
statistics compiled from our surveys and the 
charts drawn up depicting the results, math 
was certainly not neglected. Some of the 
more artistic members of the class contrib- 
uted posters on insurance, banking, and 
other subjects. 

Don’t think the students did nothing 
other than projects. They had to study, do 
homework and take tests, naturally some 
had difficulties; but generally, they liked 
consumer economics. This was the consensus 
of opinion reflected in the results of my own 
survey at the end of the year when each 
student was asked to indicate whether he 
liked the course, which units he enjoyed the 
most, and which units of work he found least 
interesting. No signatures were required. 

What were the reasons most mentioned 
for liking consumer economics? “It was 
practical.’’ “Consumer economics had real 
meaning.” 

Every story should have a moral. We 
could draw quite a few from this one. First, 
no course need be a dumping ground. It 
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becomes a dumping ground only if the 
teacher believes it is one. 

Second, John Dewey’s philosophy of child- 
centered activity should not be cast off like 
an old shoe just because we now walk less 
and ride more. Students’ interests offer an 
advantageous starting point. 

Teenagers want to be grown-up and ap- 
preciate it when they are treated as such. 
Helping them make the proper transition 
from child-centered activities to adult- 
centered activities is one of our biggest 
challenges. 

Lastly, we might say that those who teach 
consumer economics are very lucky, for they 
have one of the best opportunities to assist 
students in making this transition. 

Consumer economics—a dumping ground? 
Never! 








An Experiment in 
Business Guidance 
(Continued from page 205) 


these students, regular guidance personnel 
will have more time to devote to their other 
functions, which in many cases are delegated 
to the already overloaded classroom teacher. 

Under this program, statistics will be 
compiled and presented to the administra- 
tion in the co-ordinator’s annual report. 
Statistics concerning department needs and 
future class sizes can prove invaluable in 
formulating policies and predetermining 
courses, book orders, etc. This system will 
further allow a more flexible program to 
meet the changing needs of the students by 
exposing these needs far enough in advance 
to prepare the administration and guidance 
people to meet them. 

Although the program is designed basi- 
cally for the larger business departments 
offering a greater variety of courses, we 
believe that it is also applicable to the one- 
teacher department. This program will 
point out the alternating courses which 
should be offered based on the needs of the 
students. 

If it is the policy of the school to provide 
the best possible education for the individual 
student, then the program must be flexible 
enough to change with the individual needs 
of the students. The only practical way to 
be flexible is to have a program which will 
predetermine individual needs far enough in 
advance to enable the business department 
to meet these needs. Any program which 
does not attempt to meet these student needs 
cannot be called adequate under our present 
day philosophy of education. 
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Distributive Education Comes 
of Age in New York City 


by ARNOLD H. SCOLNICK 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Rather than keeping distributive education courses as an appendage 
to the popular business education courses, New York City did some- 


thing about it. 


This article tells how distributive education has 


grown in the city and how it has come to share a respected position 
in New York’s total business program. 


Five years ago the distributive education 
program in New York City was a mere 
appendage to the business education curricu- 
lum, and served as a “dumping ground” for 
low-ability students. This situation existed 
in spite of the fact that New York City is the 
largest retailing center in the world. Today, 
DE (which includes merchandising, sales- 
manship, and related subjects) is the most 
dynamic and rapidly expanding curriculum 
area in the New York City high schools. 
The program has been praised by the New 
York State Commissioner of Education, 
well-known retailing executives, professional 
DE personnel from outside of New York 
City, and the local merchants. The present 
status of the distributive education program 
is not due to any one person or group, but 
instead it is the culmination of five years of 
planning, hard work, and cooperation on the 
part of the merchants, representatives from 
school headquarters, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers of DE. 

THE SURVEY REPORT. In the fall of 1953 
the New York City Board of Education 
published a report entitled, “Business Edu- 
cation in Our High Schools.” The report 
summarized the results of a survey con- 
ducted by local, state, and national leaders 
of business education who had participated 
in the evaluation of New York City’s busi- 
ness education program. One chapter in 
this survey was devoted to DE in the New 
York City high schools. The report, which 
held local DE up to a mirror, reflected the 
program in a discouraging light. In fact, to 
some people, the situation seemed rather 
hopeless. However, the survey committee’s 
report concluded on the following note: “An 
expanded and improved distributive edu- 
cation program would serve the needs of 
many students as well as of the business 
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community. With so many employment 
opportunities available and with the interest 
and advice of businessmen at the disposal 
of our educational system, an extensive 
program of distributive education can and 
should be developed. New York City, which 
is the largest retail distribution center in the 
world, should have a program of distributive 
education recognized as one of the important 
areas of business education.” 

This report served as a catalyst for the 
changes which soon followed. 

ADOPTION OF A COURSE OF sTUDY. One of 
the findings of the business education survey 
committee was that although DE subjects 
had been taught in the New York City high 
schools for more than twenty years, no uni- 
form course of study had been prepared for 
the guidance of school administrators and 
teachers. A few schools had no course of 
study at all, while others had developed 
syllabi based on the teachers’ experiences 
and interests rather than those of the stu- 
dents. 

The survey committee recommended that 
a committee be organized for the purpose of 
preparing a uniform course of study for this 
curriculum area. A further recommendation 
stated that provision also should be made 
for the continuous revision of this course of 
study to reflect the frequent changes which 
take place in the distributive trades. 

On the basis of this report a committee of 
experienced teachers of DE was formed and 
charged with the responsibility of developing 
a city-wide course of study. In September, 
1954, an officially approved DE course of 
study, prepared by this committee, was 
adopted and made available to the high 
schools. However, it was realized that in 
order to make this course of study of greater 
practical value to the classroom teacher, 
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supplementary instructional materials would 
have to be developed. Thus, committees 
were formed and have already produced 
materials for two of the four basic semesters 
in the DE program. Further materials are 
being developed currently and should be 
completed and available shortly. 

In order to implement the survey com- 
mittee’s recommendation concerning the 
evaluation of the DE course of study, a 
committee of supervisors and teachers is 
presently being organized. This committee 
will propose revisions in the present course 
of study. 

SUPERVISION OF THE DE PROGRAM. The sur- 
vey committee reported that the super- 
vision of the DE program was exclusively in 
the hands of accounting chairmen. In no 
part of their examination for certification 
were these supervisors required to demon- 
strate knowledge of the content or pedagogy 
of DE. Consequently, they could evaluate 
DE instruction only on the basis of gener- 
alized educational principles, but not on 
teaching methodology peculiar to this sub- 
ject area. This situation served as a serious 
obstacle to the growth and development of 
the DE program. 

The morale of the teachers of DE was not 
on the same level as that of teachers of other 
business subjects. Moreover, teachers of 
DE did not have the same promotional 
opportunities as the teachers in other fields 
since there was no license of department 
chairman in this subject area. Through the 
efforts and cooperation of the merchants, 
officials of the Board of Education, and 
teachers of DE, a license of chairman in 
merchandising and salesmanship was estab- 
lished. ‘There are now five licensed chair- 
men serving as supervisors in the DE pro- 
gram. Three of these chairmen head separate 
merchandising and salesmanship depart- 
ments; the other two are assigned as roving 
supervisors for the remaining forty-two 
high schools offering DE courses. The result 
of these appointments has been to improve 
not only teacher morale, but also the quality 
and effectiveness of the DE program. 

THE NEED FOR WORK EXPERIENCE. The sur- 
vey committee suggested that a sound pro- 
gram of DE necessitated coordination with 
a work-experience program. Even though 
this pattern prevailed in other major cities, 
this vital element of an effective DE program 
did not exist on a sufficiently extensive basis 
in the New York City high schools. 

Today, a number of DE teachers are 
serving as coordinators of work-experience 
programs. They work closely with local 
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merchants and supervise their students who 
obtain on-the-job experience related to their 
studies for which they receive school credit. 
Part of the cost of instruction of this part- 
time DE work-experience program is reim- 
bursable under the provisions of the federal 
George-Barden Act. Thus, the cost of the 
DE program in New York City is partially 
defrayed. 

The work-experience program is mutually 
beneficial to the students as well as to the 
merchants of the city. If more of these pro- 
grams can be organized, the DE program 
will become stronger and more effective. 
There is room for further development and 
expansion in this area of the program. 

TEACHER PERSONNEL AND ENROLLMENTS. 
Five years ago 60 per cent of the classes in 
DE were taught by out-of-license teachers. 
However, today this lack of trained person- 
nel for DE classes exists in only isolated 
instances, because there are now 110 licensed 
teachers in this subject area as compared 
with 47 teachers five years ago. This figure 
represents a 13314 per cent increase in DE 
personnel. By scheduling examinations 
annually for teaching licenses in this field, 
the Board of Examiners has enabled the 
students in this subject area to obtain the 
qualified teachers so seriously needed. 

Enrollment in DE has gone from ten 
thousand to thirteen thousand during this 
past year. This 30 per cent increase was five 
times as great as that of any other subject 
area. This may be due in part to the fact 
that all the newly erected high schools have 
specially constructed DE classrooms. There 
are forty-five high schools presently offering 
courses in DE and the number is increasing 
annually. 

This amazing growth in enrollment is due 
in part to the city-wide programs and activi- 
ties which were organized to publicize and 
promote DE. Some of these projects will 
be presented briefly. 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. With the co- 
operation and active support of the retail 
merchants of the city, an annual guidance 
program for junior and senior high school 
guidance counselors has been held for the 
past few years. These counselors are invited 
to a dinner sponsored by the merchants at 
which time a carefully prepared program is 
presented outlining all the career opportuni- 
ties for students in the retailing field. The 
impact of such presentations on counselors 
has done much to change the thinking of 
an otherwise academically-oriented group 
toward this curriculum area. 

Some facts about the retailing field which 
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still come as a surprise to some counselors 
are the following: 

1. More than eight million people work in 
retailing. 

2. Retailing offers more than nine hundred 
different career opportunities. 

3. One out of every ten persons in retailing 
is an executive. 

4. Many leading executives in retailing 
began careers as secretaries, stock boys, and 
bookkeepers. 

5. Executives in retailing are younger and 
earn more on the average than executives in 
other industries. 

6. The average executive in retailing is 
promoted to his position in his early thirties. 

7. Many executives are in their twenties. 

8. Half of the executives in retailing are 
women. 

9. Retailing is the 
industry in the U. S. A. 

This highly successful orientation pro- 
gram is now beginning to bear fruit as evi- 
denced by the increased enrollment in the 
DE program and the type of student it is 
now attracting. 

THE “INTERNSHIP” PROGRAM. Just about 
five years ago a leading department store 
instituted a junior executive training pro- 
gram for high school graduates. A small 
group of carefully chosen DE students were 
referred to the store by a cooperating school. 
The store personnel director screened this 
group and made the final selection for this 
training squad. This “internship” program 
already has achieved its goal in that many 
members of this squad have been promoted 
to junior executive positions in the store. 
Further proof of the program’s value to the 
store lies in the fact that the training pro- 
gram has been enlarged and other schools 
have been invited to participate. 

The success of this program has prompted 
other stores to start similar ones, and now 
all these stores are looking to the high schools 
for prospective members of their training 
squads. Thus, DE high school graduates 
now have greater opportunities to train for 
and eventually obtain junior executive posi- 
tions. It should be pointed out that the 
stores require these trainees to attend college 
a few nights a week to continue their formal 
education. The store also pays for one half 
of the cost of the trainee’s tuition. This 
“internship” program undoubtedly has con- 
tributed a great deal of prestige and impor- 
tance to the DE program. 

CAREERS IN RETAILING DAY. In Oc- 
tober, 1958, the first “Careers in Retailing 
Day” was held in New York City. Again it 
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was the cooperation and planning of the 
merchants, school officials, supervisors, and 
teachers that made this program possible. 
The purpose of this event was to foster a 
better understanding of the DE program in 
the schools and in the business community. 
Photographs and articles on this event 
appeared in the financial section of many 
of the city’s leading newspapers, including 
the New York Times. 

Selected students from schools offering 
DE programs were invited to be guests for 
the day at different types of retailing organi- 
zations, so they could learn more about the 
operations and career opportunities at these 
companies. Follow-up articles and photo- 
graphs by the participating students ap- 
peared in their school newspapers, and prizes 
were awarded to the outstanding ones. The 
judges for this contest were leading retailing 
executives in the city. The affair proved to 
be a huge success from the viewpoint. of 
school-wide and city-wide publicity. This 
program is now scheduled to become an 
annual event.. 

THE DECA PROGRAM. Although the Distrib- 
utive Education Clubs of America have 
been an intregal part of the DE programs in 
many communities throughout the country, 
it was not until September, 1957, that they 
were formally organized in New York City. 
This year eleven schools are participating in 
this program with plans for expanding to 
eighteen by next year. 

The high point in the DECA program is 
the annual series of contests on important 
retailing skills, such as merchandising mathe- 
matics, advertising layout, selling tech- 
niques, construction of window displays, and 
developing sales manuals. Selected students 
representing the participating schools meet 
at one of the local colleges where the contests 
are held. Retailing executives serve as 
judges, and medals are awarded to the win- 
ning students. This event is publicized in 
the local as well as the school newspapers. 
The students and executives have found 
this event to be a worth-while and educa- 
tional experience. It also has served to 
inform the merchants of the work being 
done in the DE program. 

Some schools in the DECA program have 
conducted a number of interesting projects 
and activities. One club organized a fashion 
show which was presented as part of a school 
assembly program. Another DECA group 
invited a leading advertising agency to 
present an assembly program on the develop- 
ment of an advertising campaign which 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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20th Century 


Bookkeeping a 


All the bookkeeping principles and procedures used in the twenty-first 
edition are vocationally sound and technically correct. In order for these 
principles and procedures to be thoroughly inastered, the student must have 
an opportunity to apply them in a variety of problem situations. At the 
end of each chapter of the twenty-first edition, there is a wide variety of 
student activities with more and shorter application problems. Working 
papers supply the necessary forms for completing the student activities at 
the end of each chapter. 


The wide variety of realistic practice sets will help in caring for the in- 
dividual differences in a bookkeeping class. This selection of practice 
sets also makes it possible for a teacher to provide special applications 
to suit the needs of the students in a particular community. 


Recently adopted in St. Louis 
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WORKING PAPERS 

FIRST-YEAR 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-19 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 20-36 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-30 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 20-30 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-36 


4 > ; 





/ ADVANCED 
COURSE 







Chapters 1-28 | j 


PRACTICE SETS 


FIRST-YEAR 

Randall Wholesale Grocery Set (After 
Chapter 16 or 19) 

Burton Retail Hardware Set (After 
Chapter 27) 

Voss & Howard Wholesale Leather Goods 
Set (After Chapter 31) 

Family Set (After Chapter 33) 

Professional Projects (After Chapter 35) 

Farm Set (After Chapter 36) 


SECOND-YEAR SECOND-YEAR 
{ Working Papers and Study Guides for Burns, Crane, & Gilbert Set (After 
Chapter 11) 


Chapters 1-28 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-13 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 14-28 


xN PUBLISHING CO. 


ness and Economic Education) 


Y. 


Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


Main Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set (After 
Chapter 19) 

The Parks Manufacturing Company 
Practice Set (After Chapter 25) 
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WITH THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, 
including oral English 


A thorough and practical review 
of grammar, punctuation, sen- 
tence and paragraph structure be- 
fore the introduction of business 
letter writing 


Simplified language and vocabu- 
lary 


Fresh, modern examples 


A wealth of attractive illustrations, 
cartoons, and pictorial devices to 
stimulate interest 


Complete coverage of the tech- 
niques of building good business 
letters 


Vivid language and fast-moving 
pace and tone to increase reading 
interest 


A variety of practical student ac- 
tivities to assure mastery of prin- 
ciples and to develop original 
thinking 





Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


4th Edition— By R. R. Aurner 


The language and general vocabulary of 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH are geared 
to the reading level of the high school senior. 
Vivid language with a fast-moving pace and 
tone make the student enjoy reading the 
textual material. Attention-getting cartoons 
and pictorial devices arouse student interest 


and sustain student motivation. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a practi- 
cal textbook for (1) the business English course 
and (2) the practical English course for 
A workbook is also avail- 


able and correlates with the textbook. 


general students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 
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Dallas 2 
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New Officers for S.B.E.A. 


At the recent convention of the Southern 


Business Education Association held at 
Virginia Beach on Thanksgiving, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Hulda 
Erath, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette; first vice-president, Dr. Reed 
Davis, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery; second vice-president, 
Dr. James W. Crews, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; secretary, Elizabeth O’Dell, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
treasurer, William Warren, High School, 
Enka, North Carolina; editor, Dr. Wilson 
Ashby, University of Alabama, University. 
The new state representatives are: Ten- 
nessee, Eugenia Moseley, Peabody College, 
Nashville; Virginia, Marguerite Crumley, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; West Virginia, Mrs. Juanita Parker, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
non; South Carolina, Mrs. Sara Zeagler, 
High School, Blythewood, South Carolina. 

The 1960 convention of the association 
will be held at Thanksgiving at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. Dr. Parker Lyles, 
Georgia State College, Atlanta, will serve 
as the local arrangements chairman. 


California Conference 


The Bay Section of the California Business 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing at San Jose State College on Novem- 
ber 14. The theme of the program was 
“TV and You.” 

The featured speaker on the program was 
Dr. Richard Lewis, head of the Audio-Visual 
Department at San Jose State College. 


January, 1960 


Delta Pi Epsilon Officers 


At the biennial council meeting of Delta Pi 
Epsilon held November 4 through 7 at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, the following officers 
were elected for the next biennium: presi- 
dent, Dr. Frank Herndon, Mississippi State 
College, Columbus; vice-president, 
Dr. Robert Lowry, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; secretary, Mrs. Mary Bates, 
Syracuse, New York; treasurer, Dr. John 
Binnion, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; historian, Dr. Irene Place, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Dr. Ruth I. 
Anderson was reappointed as executive 
secretary for the coming year. 

In addition to the board member, dele- 
gates were present representing all thirty- 
two chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon. Also 
attending were Dr. Peter Haines and 
Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, who presented 
reports on the publications program of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 


New Appointment for Gabel 


Announcement has been made by the 
superintendent of schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, that Lester C. Gabel, former director 
of business education for Des Moines, has 
been appointed director of personnel for the 
Des Moines School System. 

Included in Mr. Gabel’s wide experience 
in education are his former positions as 
principal of Adair, Iowa, High School; busi- 
ness teacher in several high schools; co- 
ordinator of Des Moines Adult Distributive 
Education; and director of business educa- 
tion for Des Moines. 

Mr. Gabel holds B.S. and M.S. degrees 


from Drake University. 
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Pennsylvania Conference 
for Teachers and Administrators 


The Thirteenth An- 
nual Conference for 
Teachers and Adminis- 
trators was held at the 
Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, State ‘Teachers 
College on October 24, 
1959, with business 
teachers in attendance 
from throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lawrence Erick- 
son, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and 
Dr. Dean Malsbary, 
University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs, were the 
featured speakers at the business education 
sectional meetings. ‘T'ypewriting and the 
Learning Process” was the topic of Dr. Erick- 
son’s discussion. Dr. Malsbary discussed 
“Using Student Experiences to Enrich Class- 
room Instruction in Business Subjects.” 
Teaching methods and techniques which 
might be used in the classroom were demon- 
strated by both speakers as they presented 
lessons using classes of students from the 
Bloomsburg High School under the direction 
of Claude Renninger and Mrs. Jean Zehner. 

Featured at the general session were 
Dr. Dorothy M. Simon, technical assistant 
to the president, Research and Advanced 
Development Division, Aveo Manufacturing 
Corporation, who spoke on “Space and the 
Citizen of Tomorrow.” The Fourteenth 
Annual Conference will be held on Octo- 
ber 29, 1960. 








Dr. Erickson 


Michigan New Business 
Teachers Conference 


A successful meeting of new business 
teachers was held at Frost Junior High 
School in Jackson, Michigan, this fall. The 
conference was sponsored by the Michigan 
Business Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the high school principals of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Frank Lanham of the University of 
Michigan and George Cooper of Western 
Michigan University were in charge of the 
overall planning of the program. Harold 
Matthews, director of vocational education 
for the Jackson Public Schools was in charge 
of local arrangements. 
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Pellegrene Consultant 
in Delaware 


Thomas J. Pellegrene 
has accepted an appoint- 
ment as consultant to 
act as state director for 
distributive education 
for the Delaware State 
Department of Public 
Instruction, according to 
an announcement by 
Paul M. Hodgson, Dela- 
ware’s assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of 
vocational education. 

Mr. Pellegrene is a 
district manager for a 
leading national insur- 
ance company. He re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in business education 
from Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teachers 
College in 1950 and the M.S. degree in 
distributive education from Temple Univer- 
sity in 1951. He served in the U. S. Army 
from 1942 to 1946. 

Prior to entering the insurance field in 
1954, Mr. Pellegrene was head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department and was teacher- 
coordinator of the occupational training 
program for New Castle, Delaware, Special 
School District. The Cooperative Work 
Experience Program in that district, begun 
in 1950, was instituted under his direction. 











Mr. Pellegrene 


Wisconsin Elects Officers 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association held in Milwaukee No- 
vember 5, 6, and 7, the following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Business Education Association: 
president, Kenneth Jorstad, Oshkosh High 
School; first vice-president, Jean Costello, 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee; second 
vice-president (re-elected), Evelyn Kronen- 
wetter, Mary Bradford High School, Keno- 
sha; secretary-treasurer, Robert Ristau, 
Monona Grove High School, Madison; 
executive board member, Jeanette Van- 
Vonderen, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere. 

Other members of the executive board 
are: Kenneth Groves, West Allis Central 
High School; Dr. J. M. Greene, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater; Mrs. Roy Water- 
street, Algoma High School; and Lorraine 
Missling, Nicolet High School, Milwaukee. 
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4th Edition 


WORD 
STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 


WORD STUDIES was recently adopted 
for high school spelling in Florida. 


It provides the training on words — 
how to spell them and how to use 
them — that is so vitally needed by 
most high school students: 


In many schools where it is not feasible 
to offer a spelling program, this vital 
training is given in other courses — 
English, shorthand, or office practice. 
The emphasis on word building, word 
usage, correct pronunciation, correct 
syllabication, and the use of the dic— 
tionary in WORD STUDIES makes it 
particularly helpful as a supplement 
to regular courses. 

An optional workbook, an inventory 
test, six achievement tests, and a final 
examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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N.A.C.B.S. Man-of-the-Year 


Award 
At the N.A.C.BS. 
banquet on Saturday 
evening, November 7, 
Charles E. Palmer, 
president of Palmer 


Colleges in Charleston 
and Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Augusta, 
Georgia, received the 
Man-Of-The-Year 
Award. 

Mr. Palmer received 
his education at Rice 
Business College in 
Charleston, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, the 
School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Minnesota, 
and The Citadel in Charleston. He became 
a certified public accountant in 1952. 

Mr. Palmer became interested in the field 
of business education in 1949 and purchased 
Rice Business College. In subsequent years 
he purchased Draughon’s Business College 
in Columbia and Draughon’s and Hurst 
Business Colleges in Augusta, combining 
the schools under the name of Palmer 
College. 

Mr. Palmer’s affiliations include member- 
ship in the South Carolina Association of 
Certified Public Accountants and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. He is a charter 
member of the Charleston Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 











Mr. Palmer 


* * ” 
Montana Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Montana Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held this year 
in Great Falls in conjunction with the 
Montana State Teachers Association. 

Dr. Robert M. Kessel, director of business 
education, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, spoke on ‘““Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping,” and Mary A. Steward, IBM repre- 
sentative, spoke on “The Office Worker of 
the Future.” 

New officers for the coming year are as 
follows: president, John O. Jones, High 
School, Fort Benton; vice-president, Bob 
Jackson, Billings; secretary, Mrs. Darlene 
Smith, Missoula County High School; treas- 
urer, Ed Miller, Missoula County High 
School. These people will be responsible 
for a monthly newsletter that is sent to all 
teachers in the field of business in the state. 
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C.B.E.A. Midwest Convention 


The theme of the annual convention of 
the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association was “Teaching for 
Excellence.” 

The meeting of this unit was held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, on No- 
vember 28. 

Featured speakers at the conference were: 
Charles Zoubek, Gregg Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Dr. James Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York City; and 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

A panel on office practice was conducted 
by Sister M. Therese, Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois. Sister Helen Marie, 
P.B.V.M., Immaculate Conception School, 
Charles City, Iowa, is president of the 
Midwest Unit and she was general conven- 
tion chairman. 


New Officers for Tri-State 


At the annual November meeting of the 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Ruth Conwisher, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School; first vice president, 
Dr. Bernadine Myers, Duquesne University; 
second vice president, John F. Cord, Stowe 
Township High School; secretary, Betty 
Rhodes, Carrick High School; treasurer, 
Melvin Chute, Wilkinsburg High School; 
board of directors, Charles Duncan, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Maine Meeting 


The Western Section of the Maine Busi- 
ness Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the Maine 
Teachers Association in Lewiston on Octo- 
ber 29. 

Dr. Milton C. Olson, director of business 
education, State Teachers College at Albany, 
New York, was the principal speaker on the 
program. The title of his talk was “This 
We Believe.” 

New officers of the association are: chair- 
man, Mrs. Anita Bingham, Edward Little 
High School, Auburn; vice-chairman, Ber- 
nard Purington, Jay High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Doris Conners, Westbrook 


High School. 
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CLERICAL 
PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


By John A. Pendery 
A texthook-workbook for use in— 


® Bookkeeping 

© Office Practice 

* Record Keeping 

* Business Arithmetic 













CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES ex- 
plains (1) why businesses keep wage records, 
(2) how wages and salaries are computed, 
(3) records that are needed for timed work, 
(4) types of common deductions from wages, 
(5) methods of paying wages, and (6) the 
preparation of payroll reports and returns. 
Questions and problems are provided on 
each of the assignments. 


A special payroll project is provided in 
Assignment 10 of CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES. In this project the student 
keeps the payroll records for a typical busi- 
ness of ten employees for a period of four 
weeks. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Doctorates Granted 
at Indiana University 


Cecille E. Crump, supervisor of Student 
Teaching in Secondary Education, Tennessee 
A. and I. University, Nashville, was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Education by 
Indiana University, Bloomington. The title 
of Dr. Crump’s dissertation is ‘Problems 
Encountered by Negro Managers in the 
Operation of Business Establishments in 
Nashville, Tennessee.”’ 


Dorothy E. Crunk, assistant professor of 
education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Education. Dr. Crunk’s disserta- 
tion was entitled “Guiding the Teacher 
Trainee’s Development of the Qualifications 
of an Effective Teacher — With Special 
Application to the Business Teacher.” 


The degree of Doctor of Education was 
conferred on Harriet A. Danielson, assistant 
professor of office administration, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. The title of her 
dissertation is “The Relationship Between 
Competency in Shorthand Vocabulary and 
Achievement in Shorthand Dictation.” 


Harry D. David received the Doctor of 
Business Administration degree, and the 
title of his dissertation is “A Study of Data 
Processing in Specified Manufacturing 
Firms.”” Dr. David is assistant professor of 
business education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Richard D. Kidd, director of the Division 
of Business and Economics, Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio, received the 
Doctor of Education degree, Dr. Kidd’s 
dissertation is “‘Problems Encountered by 
the Faculty of Central State College, Wilber- 
force, Ohio.” 


The degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
ministration was conferred on Martin 
Stegenga, acting chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. The title 
of Dr. Stegenga’s dissertation is “Current 
Problems of Business Education Programs in 
South Mississippi Secondary Schools with 
Implications for In-Service Education.” 


Loren E. Waltz, assistant professor of 
business education and office training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, received 
the Doctor of Business Administration 
degree. The title of Dr. Waltz’s dissertation 
is “A Study of Data Processing in Specified 
Retail and Wholesale Firms.” 


January, 1960 


Arkansas Meeting 


The annual meeting of 
the Arkansas Education 
Association, Business 
Education Section, was 
held in Hot Springs. 

Dr. T. James Craw- 
ford of Indiana Univer- 
sity was the principal 
speaker. The titles of 
his two talks’ were 
“Dynamics of Business 
Education” and “Im- 
provements in Typing 
Instruction.” 


Officers of the Busi- 
ness Education Section 
are as follows: president, 
Arrawanna Hyde, Baragould High School; 
vice president, Mrs. Juanita Foster, High 
School, Magnolia; secretary, Mrs. Shirley 
Reeves, Farmington High School; treasurer, 
Mrs. Vertie Baxley, North Little Rock 
Senior High School. Elected to the director- 
ship and assistant directorship of the dis- 
tricts of Arkansas were: District I — Alma 
Kitchen, High School, Fayetteville, and 
Herman Long, Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Russellville; District II — Mrs. C. C. 
Carruthers, High School, Jonesboro; Dis- 
trict III— Mrs. Aileen Campbell, High 
School, Star City, and Mrs. Louise James, 
Lewisville High School; District IV — 
Mrs. Henry Mavis, High School, Magnolia, 
and Mrs. Thelma Jo Allen, High School, 
Hampton; District V — Mrs. Errol Tucker, 
Harding College, Searcy, and Mildred 
Brading, Little Rock Vocational High 
School. 

Mrs. Ethel Hart, Southern State College, 
Magnolia, has been added to the Board of 
Directors because of her work as editor of 
the Arkansas Newsletter. 














Dr. Crawford 


Goldey Beacom Expands 


The contract for the erection of a new 
three-story addition to the Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has been awarded and construction will 
start in the near future. 

The new addition will be modern in every 
respect, including built-in cables for edu- 
cational television. 

The new building will accommodate over 
300 students and will be ready for occupancy 
by August, 1960. 
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WAYS BETTER... for all students 


General Business 


by Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


l. Emphasizes everyday functions of business 


1 © oO ££ W DN 


- Provides basic elementary economic education 

» Gives practical consumer information 

- Trains for good citizenship 

« Provides practical end-of-chapter student activities 

- Motivates student interest through a variety of 


superior supplementary materials 


- Appeals to both students and parents 


PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


Two workbooks 


Seven tests and an examination for 
each semester 


A choice of two practice sets 


A comprehensive teachers’ manual 


A methods booklet 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New York “‘Best Typist’? Contest 


The first annual contest to select the best 
typists in the public and private schools of 
New York City was recently held in connec- 
tion with the National Business Show. It 
was sponsored jointly by the Office Execu- 
tives Association of New York and Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The winner of first prize, a portable type- 
writer, was Josephine Gennaro of Lafayette 
High School, Brooklyn. Winners of U. S. 
Savings Bonds were Regina Hacker of Forest 
Hills High School, Ellen Zatt of Lafayette 
High School, and Elizabeth Melendez of 
Washington Irving High School. 

The prizes were presented by Ethel 
Merman, stage and screen star, who was a 
graduate of the business course in a Long 
Island city high school and whose first 
job after graduation was as a stenographer 
and typist. 


~ DEVELOPING’ \ 

| TOMORROWS 

EXECUTIVES 
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Josephine Gennaro, center, winner of first prize, is 


congratulated by Ethel Merman and Dr. Joseph Gruber, 
New York City Director of Business Education. 


New Jersey Convention 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association was held 
at the Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on November 12-13. 

Highlights of the program included a 
Social Business Problems Clinic led by 
William Kurtz, South Amboy High School. 
Consultant for the clinic was Dr. Michael A. 
Travers, chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Trenton State College. 

On Friday at the general meeting 
Honorable Clifford P. Case, United States 
Senator from New Jersey, addressed the 
group on “‘Business Education and Politics.” 

Walter A. Brower, Rider College, Trenton, 
is president of the association. 


January, 1960 


Delaware Meeting 


At the luncheon meeting of the Delaware 
Business Teachers Association held in Wil- 
mington, the following officers were elected: 
president, Nicholas Panzetta, Conrad High 
School; vice president, Paul H. Christiansen, 
Mount Pleasant High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwinna Rotz, Wilmington 
High School. 

Dr. George Seidel of the DuPont- 
DeNemours Company was the luncheon 
speaker. 

Sectional meetings in distributive educa- 
tion and office occupations were conducted 
by Nicholas Panzetta, Conrad High School, 
and Mary Butera, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, with representatives 
from business and industry serving as 
consultants. 

Out-going president Peter Romano, Wil- 
mington High School, was in charge of 
arrangements for the two-day sessions and 
conducted the business meeting. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
will again be made in 1960. This award has 
been made during the past several years to 
the research study judged most outstanding 
of those completed during the previous year. 
Both master’s and doctoral theses are eligible 
for consideration. 

The research studies to be judged for the 
1960 award shall be limited to those com- 
pleted in 1959. Presentation of the award 
will be made at the National Business 
Teachers Association convention to be held 
in Chicago in December, 1960. Persons who 
completed research studies during 1959 are 
urged to submit them to Dr. Robert P. Bell, 
Department of Business Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on or before February 28, 1960. 
eee = @£=——‘(mé OE 


James L. Twohig 


James L. Twohig, teacher of bookkeeping 
for thirty-five years at William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, passed 
away on August 21, 1959. 

Mr. Twohig served as school treasurer 
and acting department head. He was the 
author of “Practical Exercises in Business 
Arithmetic.’ 
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Tennessee Meetings 


East Tennessee Meeting. At the annual 
meeting of the East Tennessee Educational 
Association, Business Education Section, 
the following officers were elected to office: 
president, Stephen M. Johnson, Young 
High School, Knoxville; vice president, 
Oran D. Elrod, Hiwassee College, Madison- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. D. A. Cooper, 
Cooper Institute, Knoxville. 


The luncheon speaker was Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
who spoke on “The Yardstick of Business 
Education.” 


The presiding officer at the meeting was 
Mrs. Julia H. Haurahan, Knoxville Business 
College, Knoxville. 


Middle Tennessee Meeting. At the Middle 
Tennessee Education Association meeting 
held in Nashville the following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. Virginia Plummer, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville; vice president, Mrs. Wilda Turney, 
High School, Hendersonville; secretary- 
treasurer, Mattie Pearl Regan, Hillsboro 
High School, Nashville. 


Citation to James L. Brawford 


James L. Brawford 
was the recipient of the 
National Association arid 
Council of Business 
Schools 1959 award for 
distinguished service to 
business schools. In 
1960 Mr. Brawford will 
celebrate his fiftieth year 
in business education. 

He was graduated 
from the Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in 1910 
and his first teaching 
position was with that 
school, which was then 
owned by the late A. N. Palmer of the 
Palmer Penmanship fame. For thirty-six 
years he has been a publishing executive and 
traveling representative of the H. M. Rowe 
Company with headquarters in Chicago, 
Illinois. Mr. Recatual served as president 
of the Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation and has been program chairman of 
that organization on more than one occasion. 











Mr. Brawford 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


for a 2nd Edition — By Moore and Wheland 


special 


Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
one-sem est er students, an introductory course bend business stu- 
dents, a course for home economics students, or a 
general course for business students who will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups, and professional 


it also introduces the student to business 


course 


men, 





records. A very strong feature is found in a group 
of three chapters which show in a simple manner how 
a corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the 
board of directors is elected, the officers are elected, 
the business is operated, and the records are kept. 


Available with 
a workbook and 
projects 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will be given at 160 
testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, February 13, 1960. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in Professional Information, 
General Culture, English Expression, and 
Non-verbal Reasoning; and one or two of 
twelve Optional Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter to 
be taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending or the school system in which he is 
seeking employment will advise him whether 
he should take the National Teacher Exam- 
inations and which of the Optional Exam- 
inations to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra- 
tion procedures may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper exam- 
ination fees, will be accepted by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service office until January 15, 
1960. 


In Memoriam 


Two prominent New York City busi- 
ness educators, Nathaniel Altholz and 
Catherine B. Dwyer, passed away recently 
— Mr. Altholz on September 14, 1959, and 
Mrs. Dwyer on October 30, 1959. 

Mr. Altholz had been director of business 
education for the City of New York from 
1929 until his retirement in 1952. He was a 
past president of both the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the Commercial 
Education Association. He was also known 
og authorship in the business education 

eld. 

Mrs. Dwyer was supervisor of business 
subjects in New York City Vocational High 
Schools when she retired in 1954. She had 
served as a teacher in the high schools of 
Syracuse, New York, before entering the 
New York City Schools in 1926. She was a 
past president of the Commercial Education 
Association and the Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association. 
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Ball State Conference 


The annual conference at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, was 
held November 13 and 14. 

Featured speakers on the two-day pro- 
gram were Dr. Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, talking on 
“Recent Findings in the Teaching of Basic 
Business and Bookkeeping” and ‘‘Method- 
ology and Research in Business Education” 
and Dr. T. James Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, who spoke on “‘Recent 
Findings in the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting” and “Business Teacher Edu- 
cation in an Era of Change and Develop- 
ment.” 

The banquet speaker on Friday evening 
was Dr. Richard Burkhardt, Dean of In- 
struction, Ball State Teachers College, who 
spoke on “All This and Heaven Too.” 


Missouri Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in 
St. Louis in conjunction with the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

The principal speaker at the convention 
was Dr. Lloyd Douglas, head, Department 
of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, who spoke on “The 
Silver Lining of Today’s Challenges.” 

Newly elected officers of the association 
are: president, Wilma Sullivan, North 
Kansas City High School; vice-president, 
Dr. Lucas Sterne, State College, Warrens- 
burg; secretary, Alpha Brantner, Kirksville 
High School; treasurer, Dr. Marie Vilhauer, 
State College, Cape Girardeau. 


Officers for Louisiana 


The following officers of the Louisiana 
Business Teachers Association were elected 
at the meeting in Baton Rouge on Novem- 
ber 23, 1959: president, Dr. Irol Balsley, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; 
treasurer, Wilbur Lee Perkins, Northeast 
Louisiana State College, Monroe; college 
representative to executive council, George 
Rader, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette; high school representatives to 
executive council, Mrs. Erna Sanders, 
Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge, and 
Benjamin Sandefur, Block High School, 
Jonesville. 
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Seize Your Class Gently 
By the Ears 


(Submitted by Mrs. Berniece Hollar Dwyer 
Gosh 


en Senior 


High School, 


Goshen, Indiana) 


Have you given thought recently as to 
how you sound to your students? Does 
your voice reflect enthusiasm and interest 
in the subject you are teaching? Is your 
diction so good that students need never 
wonder what you have said? Is the tone 
of your voice pitched so that the students 
at the back of the room can hear clearly 
yet the students in the front row do not 
feel as though you are screaming? Do you 
change the volume of your voice during 
the class period to hold the students’ atten- 
tion, to heighten interest, or to emphasize a 
point? A clearly enunciated explanation in 
a soft or lowered voice is a dramatic tech- 
nique and holds attention after a normal 
speaking voice has been heard. 

Teachers need to know how to use their 
voices effectively. We may not be aware 
of the fact that our tone of voice is trans- 
mitting a message that is contradictory to 
the words we are saying. Depending upon 
our tone of voice, we can create friction, 
tension or lethargy in our students; or we 
can engender good will, relaxation, or 
interest. True, we must be prepared to 
teach with mastery; we should be faultlessly 
groomed; our classrooms must be inviting; 
but, if we open our mouths to teach and 
our voices are not listenable, we are lacking 
one important ingredient as a qualified 
teacher. 

At the end of the hour, do your students 
leave your classroom willing to work on the 
assignment that you have made for the 


next day, or are they relieved to get away 
from the monotonous, nervous, fatigued 
voice to which they have been forced to 
listen for a class period? The tone of voice 
which you have used, perhaps more than 
what you have said, can spell the difference 
in; their reaction. 

Many classrooms are restless because of 
the nervous high voice of the teacher. Our 
voices reveal our inner serenity and char- 
acter. High school students as well as 
younger children need to listen to a voice 
which reflects quietness and strength. 

The full schedule under which most 
teachers must work does not leave time for 
formal voice instruction, and this training 
may not be necessary. Just listening to 
good voices can do much to improve your 
voice. It is the unconscious effect of noticing 
and thinking about voice quality. Since 
even your best friends won’t tell you whether 
your voice is unattractive, you may borrow 
the school’s tape recorder to record a portion 
of several lessons as you teach. If you listen 
critically, you can surely detect ways to 
improve your speaking voice. 

Nervous and emotional strain play havoc 
with our voices so whatever we can do to 
reduce these from our daily schedules will 
have a wholesome effect on our entire beings, 
as well as our voices. Reading aloud slowly 
and deliberately will improve one’s enuncia- 
tion. Gaining excellent control of our 
voices may take time and effort, but it 
will pay rich dividends for any teacher. 





retail business that uses a cash register. 
Recommended for: 


without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


nesses. List price $2.56. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about the 
types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail grocery 
store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to any small 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record keeping 


(3) For special classes made up of veterans and adults who are preparing to operate small busi- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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3rd 
Edition 


— 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Vv A new plan for reviewing short- 
hand theory 


Vv Four-word count for selected 
goal transcriptions 


v An introduction of interoffice 
communications before letters 


2 


Related transcription = skills 
developed through practical 
office-like applications 


< 


Emphasis on developing ability 
to transcribe office-type dicta- 
tion 


<2 


identical timed writings for 
typewriting and transcription 
to provide a comparison of typ- 
ing rate with transcription rate 


Y Information on handling tran- 
scription supplies and equip- 
ment 


< 


Develops proficiency in han- 
dling various letter and report 
arrangements 


. Use of color for emphasis and 
realism 


January, 1960 
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RANSGRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 
illerent Kind of transcription hook 


The over-all organization of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIP- 
TION STUDIES, Third Edition, is similar to that used in 
the previous edition that proved so effective in de- 














veloping transcription skill in easy, logical stages. 
Much new material based on suggestions of teachers has 
been added to strengthen the instructional program. 


The authors have recognized in the new third edition 
that transcription is one of the most complex jobs that 
office workers are asked to perform. Job competence 
in transcription is attained through a carefully developed 
skill-building plan emphasizing both speed and ac- 
curacy. Important related skills of proofreading, spell- 
ing, punctuating, and using words are integrated and 
correlated with the transcription training. Unfamiliar 
dictation material is included in the teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Annual Convention 


National Association for Business 
Teacher Education 





Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 11-13, 1960 


Convention Theme — “Frontiers in Business Teacher Education’’ 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 11, 12, and 13. 

Dr. Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, is president of the asso- 
ciation and Dr. T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, is the program 
chairman. The program follows: 


Thursday, February 11 


2:00 p.M.—2:45 P.M. 

“Frontiers in Education” 

Presiding: Dr. Russell J. Hosler, president 
of N.A.B.T.E. 

Keynote Address: Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
dean, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin 

2:45 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 

“Challenges of Frontiers in Education” 

“For Guidance and Selection” — Dr. Ver- 
non A. Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky 

“For Changes in Professional Education 
Programs” — Dr. Robert M. Swanson, 
Ball State Teachers College 

“For Organization and Administration” — 
Dr. Robert M. Kessel, Wisconsin State 
College 

“For Training in Business Administration 
and Liberal Arts’’—Dr. James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College 

“For Changes in Equipment and Facilities 
Utilized in Business Education” — 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York Univer- 
sity 
3:30 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Group Meetings — Discussion of Fron- 
tiers in Education as Related to Busi- 
ness Education 
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Group 1—Implication of Frontiers in 
Education for Guidance and Selection 
in Business Education 

Leader: Dr. S. J. Wanous, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Resource Person: Dr. Vernon A. Mussel- 
man, University of Kentucky 

Recorder: Dr. Frank E. Liguori, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 

Group 2— Implication of Frontiers in 
Education for Changes in Professional 
Education Programs for Business Edu- 
cation Students 

Leader: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University 

Resource Person: Dr. Robert M. Swan- 
son, Ball State Teachers College 

Recorder: Gilbert J. Farley, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables 


Group 3—Implications of Frontiers in 
Education for Organization and Admin- 
istration in Business Education 

Leader: Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, The 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina 

Resource Person: Dr. Robert M. Kessel, 
Wisconsin State College 

Recorder: Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp, 
Murray State College 


Group 4—Implications of Frontiers in 
Education for Training in Business 
Administration and Liberal Arts for 
Business Education Students 

Leader: Dr. Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota 

Resource Person: Dr. James T. Blanford, 
Iowa State Teachers College 

Recorder: Betty M. Weaver, Ohio State 
University 
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Group 5 — Implications of Frontiers in 
Education for Changes in Equipment 
and Facilities Utilized in Business Edu- 
cation 

Leader: Dr. James F. Giffin, Eastern 
Illinois University 

Resource Person: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University 

Recorder: Dr. Benjamin F. Thomas, Fer- 
ris Institute 


Friday, February 12 


9:00 a.M.—9:45 A.M. 

“Frontiers in Business” 

Presiding: Dr. F. Wayne House, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, vice-president of 
N.A.B.T.E. 

Keynote Address: Dr. W. George Pinnell, 
associate dean, School of Business, 
Indiana University 

9:45 a.M.—10:15 A.M. 

“Challenges of Frontiers in Business” 

“For Guidance and Selection” — Dr. J. E. 
Silverthorn, Oklahoma State University 

“For Changes in Professional Education 
Programs” — Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College 

“For Organization and Administration” — 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University 

“For Training in Business Administration 
and Liberal Arts” — Dr. F. Kenderick 
Bangs, University of Colorado 

“For Changes in Equipment and Facilities 
Utilized in Business Education’’ — 
Dr. George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee 

10:30 a.m.—11:30 A.M. 

Group Meetings — Discussion of Business 
Frontiers as Related to Business Edu- 
cation 

Group 1— Implications of Frontiers in 
Business for Guidance and Selection in 
Business Education 

Leader: Dr. Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College 

Resource Person: Dr. J. E. Silverthorn, 
Oklahoma State University 

Recorder: Dr. Alice M. Harrison, Michi- 
gan State University 

Group 2— Implications of Frontiers in 
Business for Changes in Professional 
Education Programs for Business Edu- 
cation Students 

Leader: Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College 

Resource Person: Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College 

Recorder: Mrs. Dorothy Hazel, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 
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Group 3— Implications of Frontiers in 
Business for Organization and Admin- 
istration in Business Education 

Leader: Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Northern 
Illinois University 

Resource Person; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University 

Recorder: Dr. Cecille E. Crump, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University 

Group 4— Implications of Frontiers in 
Business for Training in Business Ad- 
ministration and Liberal Arts for Busi- 
ness Education Students 

Leader: Dr. Martin Stegenga, Mississippi 
Southern College 

Resource Person: Dr. Kenderick Bangs, 
University of Colorado 

Recorder: Dr. Edna H. Barbour, North- 
ern Illinois University 

Group 5—Implications of Frontiers in 
Business for Changes in Equipment and 
Facilities Utilized in Business Education 

Leader: Dr. Gerald A. Porter, University 
of Colorado 

Resource Person: Dr. George A. Wagoner, 
University of Tennessee 

Recorder: Hulda Vaaler, State University 
of South Dakota 

715 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon 








Teaching Office Practice 
(Continued from page 210) 


legal-size file cabinet 
correspondence-size file cabinet 


40 chairs for students 
24 desks for typewriters 


desks for calculating machines 


2 individual work tables 


large work table for gathering, cutting 
wrapping, etc. 

cabinet divided into bins for instruc- 
tions, reference books, etc. 


100 cubic feet (minimum) of storage space 


for supplies. 








CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING, Third Edition, is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare students 
for taking civil service examinations or taking jobs 
in business. 


List price, $1.60 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Your Way to Success in Selling. This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture is in color and can be shown in 
27 minutes. It is presented by Kelvinator, a division 
of Nash Motors. It stresses the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful selling using actual salesman-customer sequences 
portraying “buying motives,” “steps to the sale” and 
“*professional techniques.” 

Summary. The following buying motives are stressed 
and are illustrated with household appliances as the 
basis for developing each motive: (1) pride of posses- 
sion, (2) customer protection, (3) utility of the product, 
(4) the pleasure derived from product use, (5) the eco- 
nomic phase of operation. 

Each important step in promoting the sale is discussed 
by the salesman with customer participation. These 
important steps are (a) attention, (b) interest, (c) desire, 
(d) action. 

In order to clarify the above mentioned motives and 
steps to complete a sale, additional professional tech- 
niques are emphasized. These techniques when put into 
practice serve as the requirements for the five-star sales- 
man. A five-star salesman must practice the following 
techniques: knowing his product, clarifying the pros- 
pect, customer participation, thoroughness in demon- 
strating the product, sticking to the subject, and over- 
coming customer objections. 


Recommended Use. ‘‘ Your Way to Success in Selling” 
is recommended for use in all sales courses and special 
adult classes interested in improving their present posi- 
tion or entering this new field of employment. 


Sale and Rental. You can obtain this film from 
Business Education Films, 4607 16th Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 4, New York. The rental price is $6. 


Let’s Face It. Parts 1 and 2. Released in 1952. 
These 16mm sound motion pictures are in black and 
white. Part 1 can be shown in 20 minutes and Part 2 
can be shown in 16 minutes. These films were made 
possible by the U. S. Steel Corporation and were pro- 
duced by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc. They are 
part of a series entitled, “How We Live in America.” 

Summary. Part 1. The purchase of a baby buggy is 
used as an illustration to develop the following basic 
concepts: (1) The power of the customer over business, 
(2) The basic costs of production and exchange, (3) The 
contributions made by the worker, the stockholder, and 
management to production, and (4) That there cannot 
be more for everyone until more is first produced. 

To make the film more realistic, a typical family 
discussion helps develop a better understanding of the 
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principles of team work necessary between manage- 
ment, worker, and stockholder. Some important points 
for a clear understanding of capital, capitalists, stock- 
holders, cost of production, cost of doing business, taxes, 
depreciation of equipment, competitive prices, buyers 
market, sellers market, etc., are emphasized. 

Summary. Part 2. This second film in the series 
emphasizes the need for the worker, the stockholder, and 
management to work together to increase production 
and shows that everyone in our country has an interest 
in our free productive economy. 

To clarify and help illustrate each important specific 
objective to be considered, a group meeting is held 
providing an opportunity for persons to voice their 
opinion. When explanations are given by a stock- 
holder, a worker, management, a school teacher, a 
minister, and a banker, these comments are summarized 
in a clear-cut manner. These facts, when put into op- 
eration, will in a small way help motivate higher stand- 
ards of living and at the same time make it possible for 
products to be produced at a competitive price as 
practiced in a free economy. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in economics, consumer education, sales, business man- 
agement, and social studies courses. Also, it is of interest 
to adult groups interested in production and exchange 
of goods and services. 


Sale and Rental. To request for school use, write to 
the American Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


For Bulletin Board Use. Now available are cut- 
out letters made from durable colored cardboard for 
immediate use when needed. For many years attractive 
bulletin board displays have been recognized as a valu- 
able educational device. The cut-out letters needed 
for these effective displays have required many hours 
of tedious work by the teacher in order to organize 
material for these projects. 

These cut-out letters are available in a variety of 
colors (black, green, red, blue, yellow, and white). 
Capital letters, 2” size, come in sets of 180 letters, with 
numbers and signs; also 134” manuscript style in sets 
of 240 letters. The mounting is made easy by the use 
of reusable adhesive. 

Sale Price. These letter packets sell at $1 a set, 
the adhesive at $1 a pack. 

To obtain free samples and for further information, 
write to Mutual Aids, Department 65, 1946 Hillhurst 
Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 
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In all journal entries, regardless of the 
form of journal used, the debit must 


always equal the credit. 
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, Everyone should know how to keep records 
of his business transactions. 








January, 1960 
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Heighten Interest - Clarify Concepts 


Here’s bookkeeping instruction at its very best! These 
three easy-to-understand filmstrips for 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING fully cover 
and simplify many “‘difficult” areas! The standard 
practice procedure is presented in interesting, easy-to- 
follow form. With graphic directness and step-by-step 
methods, these big color pictures show the importance of 
keeping accurate records for both business and individuals. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Complete Set of 3 Filmstrips in Full Color, over 120 frames, 
$16.20 

Correlates with 
The filmstrips correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 21st Edition, by 
Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They may, however, be 
used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. 
Filmstrip authority: Dr. Lewis B. Boynton, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


Opening Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 


A608-1 Explains basic steps to open new set of books . . . 
from posting of opening entry through prepara- 
tion of balance sheet. 


Using the Books 


A608-2 Recording transactions in journal, posting, and 
how to prove the equality of debits and credits with 
a trial balance. 


Closing Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-3 Work sheet and profit and loss statement prepa- 
ration; how to record and post closing entries, 
balance and rule accounts, and post-closing the 
trial balance. 
Each filmstrip above %6. 


SAVE 41.80 on all 3... $16.20 
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Bookkeeping for Business Education Depart- 
ments in Pennsylvania’s Public Schools. Bul- 
letin 273, 1958. This 46-page, paper-bound booklet has 
just been released by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. It is the second of a series of curricular 
bulletins printed to aid Pennsylvania educators in de- 
veloping a uniform course of study in the area of book- 
keeping. 

For the high school student who intends to follow a 

career in business, a course in bookkeeping is almost 
indispensable. This bulletin, therefore, should prove to 
be a valuable guide for i improving the instruction in this 
course. It contains suggestions concerning such phases 
as objectives, grade placement, guidance, orientation of 
students, instructional procedures, practice sets, ma- 
terials and equipment, content matter, and standards 
of achievement. No attempt was made to prescribe a 
course of study that would be applicable to all teaching 
situations. In Chapter 4 a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is also provided that includes a listing of: (a) se- 
lected articles pertaining to the teaching of bookkeeping; 
(b) reference books; &) miscellaneous publications; 
(d) audio-visual aids. 
+ -This Bulletin 273 is available for distribution to pub- 
lic schools in other states as well as for use in Pennsyl- 
vania at 50 cents a copy. With your request enclose 
check or money order payable to the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Do not send cash. Request from 
Editor, Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Opportunities in Office Occupations. (1958) 
By Estelle L. Popham, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 
Hunter College, New York, New York. This paper- 
bound, 100-page book fills a need for an authoritative 
and comprehensive analysis in the field of office occupa- 
tions. It contains a readable analysis of such office 
occupations as clerical workers, stenographers, secre- 
taries, and bookkeepers, presenting valuable guidance 
to young people in getting started and aiding in future 
promotions in this field. There is also a valuable section 
on the National Secretaries Association and the exami- 
nation that is given for those seeking the title of Certified 
Professional Secretary. 

The topics included are as follows: (1) The Oppor- 
tunities; (2) The Clerk; (3) The Stenographer; (4) The 
Secretary; (5) The Bookkeeper; (6) Which Type of 
Organization. 

Copies may be ordered from Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, Inc., 1011 East Tremont Avenue, New York 
60, New York. Price a copy is $1.65. Special discount 
given for order of ten or more copies. 
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Job Guide for Young Workers. (1958-59 Edi- 
tion.) This revised 66-page booklet contains valuable 
information that a business teacher or guidance 
counselor can use in acquainting students with future 
employment opportunities. It points out fields in 
which Geum of job opportunities occur yearly and 
describes in detail occupations open to young people. 

The booklet also indicates employment prospects, 
usual duties, qualifications for jobs, opportunities for 
advancement, methods of entry or application pro- 
cedures, and characteristics of the jobs. 

The price of this booklet is 40 cents a copy. Order 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Catalog 
No. L 7.25/2:958-59. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
This report and the charts will prove helpful to school 
administrators and teachers in planning for a high school 
curriculum that is meaningful and will be of assistance 
to students after leaving the classroom. 

This publication is divided into three principal parts. 
The report deals mainly with the curriculum needs of 
high school youths. It explains and points out the 
importance of planning now for effective curriculum 
programs that will better serve students. 

The price of this publication with charts is 35 cents a 
copy. Order from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalog No. FS 5.3:951/22. 


Opportunities in Advertising. By Ruth Hooper 
Larison. The suggestions contained in this 80-page, 
paper-bound booklet point out the many opportuni- 
ties to those who are qualified for and interested in the 
field of advertising. The author is well qualified, having 
had experience in many phases of the advertising busi- 
ness including copywriting, account management, pack- 
age designing, and as advertising manager. 

The following topics are included: (1) The Scope of 
Advertising; (2) Types of Advertising Positions; 
(3) Positions in Advertising Agencies; (4) Positions 
with Manufacturers, Service Organizations, and Insti- 
tutions; (5) Positions with Magazines and Newspapers; 
(6) Positions with Retail Organizations; (7) Where 
Do You Fit Into the Advertising Picture?; (8) Educa- 
tional Preparation for Advertising; (9) How to Get 
Started in Advertising. 

Order from Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
1011 East Tremont Avenue, New York 60, New York. 
Price a copy is $1. Special discount given for order of 
ten or more copies. 
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APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


A logical, functional 
presentation of fundamentals 


and applications .. . 


Here are some of the new features in the new edition of APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC that will demand your interested attention: 


® A new approach through the personal cashbook is used in Unit I. 

e pr of the units and sections have been given new and more meaningful 
titles. 

® There is an improved correlation throughout the whole book. For example, 

sales and excise taxes are covered in a simple manner in Unit II where sales 

slips are discussed. These taxes are completely covered in Unit IX. Other 

changes of a similar nature make learning more meaningful and more 

practical. 

More problems are presented in tabular form. 

® The functional introduction to the various arithmetic problems has been 
shortened and simplified. 

® The textual discussions developing the arithmetical processes have been 
simplified and clarified. 

® The more difficult topics and exercises will be identified so they may be 
used as extra credit material. This careful marking of the book will help 
the teacher select appropriate materials for the level of the students in 
the class. It will also aid in the selection of materials to be used for courses 
of different lengths. 

® Some of the drills formerly in the Appendix are now placed in the lessons. 

® The application problems have been rearranged so they follow immediately 
the presentation of principles in each section rather than being placed at 
the end of a section. 

® Some Civil Service problems and a glossary are added. 

e a workbook and achievement tests will also be available for this new 
edition. 
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Don’t Call Me 


The phone rang longer than usual. ‘‘Mr. Cohen,” 
said a stern voice, ‘“‘our accounts show that you owe 
the bank fifty dollars; you have overdrawn your account 
to that extent.” 

**Ish dat so?” said Cohen. ‘‘Vell, I want you should 
do me a favor. Vould you go into your books an’ see 
how we schtood in June?” 

Two minutes later the cashier phoned: “‘Mr. Cohen, 
your account shows that in June the bank owed you 
two thousand dollars.” 

Cohen’s reply came triumphantly over the wire: 
** Vell, did I call you in June?” 

eee 


Amen 


A man circled the block several times without finding 
a place to park. Finally, he parked double and left a 
note on the windshield saying, “I must keep an appoint- 
ment here or lose my job. I’ve been around the block 
20 times and couldn’t find a parking place. Forgive us 
our transgressions.” 

When he returned, he found a ticket where he had 
left his note. It read: “‘This is your ticket. I’ve circled 
this block 20 years, and if I don’t do this, I'll lose my 
job. Lead us not into temptation.” 


Remember When 


One thing about the good old days — if you bought 
a horse you could be pretty sure that the model wouldn’t 


h , 
change next year —- 


Rude Awakening 


Neighbor: “Is your son hard to get out of bed in 
the morning?” 

Mother: “No, I just open the door and throw the 
cat on his bed.” 

Neighbor: ‘‘How does that waken him?” 

Mother: “He sleeps with the dog.” 


s a a 
A Matter of Pride 


“The horse you sold me last week is a fine animal, 
but I can’t get him to hold his head up.” 

“Oh, it’s because of his pride. He’ll hold it up as soon 
as he’s paid for.” 
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Name That Tune 


Three shop girls were enjoying a selection by the 
orchestra. 

“*Isn’t it divine? 
asked Madge. 

**Tt’s the ‘Sextette’ from ‘Lucia,’ ” announced Tillie 
positively. 

“No, it’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ” persisted Annabelle. 

“T think that you are both wrong; but there is a 
card up there — I'll go and see for myself,” announced 
Madge, suiting the action to the word. Soon she came 
back in triumph. “You're ’way off, girls! It’s the 
‘Refrain from Spitting.’” 


Wonder what they’re playing?” 


Shame on Albert 


The children were in the midst of a free-for-all when 
the teacher unexpectedly entered the room. 

“Tommy, who started this?” she demanded sharply. 

“Well,” replied Tommy, “‘it all started when Albert 
hit me back.” 


I’ve Got a Secret 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had grown a crop of flax, 
and had a tablecloth made out of the linen. Sometime 
later he bragged about it to a woman guest at dinner. 
“T grew this tablecloth myself,” he boasted. 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. “How on earth 
did you manage it?” 

It was obvious that she had no idea as to how table- 
cloths come into being, so the farmer lowered his voice 
mysteriously. “If you promise to keep the secret, I’ll 
tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

““Well,” proceeded the farmer, “I planted a napkin.” 


Dig That Crazy Stick 


The small boy at the music recital pointed at the 
soprano on the stage and asked his mother, “‘Why is 
that man in the orchestra shaking his stick at her?” 

“Shush!” the mother whispered. “He’s not shaking 
his stick at her.” 

“Then why is she hollering?” the boy asked. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Logically arranged content 


Comparatively short chap- 
ters 


Two-column presentation of 
textual material 


Personalized, readable style 
of writing 


Up-to-date statistical data 


Meaningful use of photo- 
graphs and illustrations 


Careful selection of maps to 
help interpret the text 


Contour map of each coun- 
try 


All place names in text 
shown on a map 


End-of-chapter materials 
include (a) Text Questions, 
(b) Problems, (c) Projects, 





The Book Your 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 


Yes, your students would choose WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY, Fifth Edition, as the book they would 
rather use if they had an opportunity to examine 
it. This has been true wherever a teacher has 


given students an opportunity to examine geog- 
raphy textbooks. 


There are many reasons why WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY appeals to students. 
written in a fiction-like style. 


It is interestingly 
It integrates the 
economic, political, and regional geography of 
the world and sets it against the background of 
physical geography that nature provides. Empha- 
sis is placed on what man does in the various 
regions of the world when confronted with _pre- 
vailing physical conditions of climate, soil, and 


resources. The student learns why certain eco- 


and (d) Topics for Class Dis- 


cussion nomic activities take place where they do. 


Valuable correlating classroom materials include a workbook, eight 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher with twenty-five years’ experience 
operating own school wants position. Now operating 
small school but is selling out. Prefers central states 
location. Can provide unlimited A-1 references. Can 
teach shorthand — Gregg, functional method, simplified, 
Speedwriting, Dickinson, etc. Now teaching three sys- 
tems. No accounting. Address, No. 55. 





Male teacher in a midwestern university wishes to 
locate in the middle South or Southwest, either in a 
four-year college or a business school. Holds a B.S. and 
an M.A. degree. Teaching experience includes business 
administration with accounting and the secretarial sub- 
jects. Salary not of primary importance. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 56. 





Young man with eight years’ teaching experience 
desires a position starting in summer term that will 
enable law study at night. City should have evening law 
school. Five years’ experience in high school and three 
in college teaching secretarial science and business 
administration. Address, No. 64. 





Experienced married man with B.E. and M.A. degrees 
desires teaching position in a business school. Twenty 
years’ experience teaching commercial subjects. At pres- 
ent is teaching in Michigan public schools. Available 
after June 1. Address, No. 65. 





Experienced man, active, excellent health, now teach- 
ing, desires connection with business school in the South 
as manager, teacher, or combination. Has North Caro- 
lina State Board of Education Superintendent’s Life 
Certificate, principal’s and teacher’s certificates based 
on Master’s degree. Has 30 years’ experience in public 
school administration and teaching. Experienced in 
business college and in V. A. counseling and guidance. 
Certified by National Association and Council of Business 
Schools to teach business mathematics, business organi- 
zation and management, business psychology, econom- 
ics, English, and salesmanship. Address, No. 50. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Man or woman wanted for field registrar for a chain 
of business colleges in the South. Must have successful 
experience which will stand strict investigation. Earning 
potential, $12,000 a year. Address, No. 57. 





Shorthand and typewriting teacher wanted for per- 
manent position in eastern business school. No night 
classes. pid promotion because owner has two schools. 
Give educational qualifications, past connections, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 58. 





If you have potential executive talent and are interested 
in the — business college field, write and send your 
resumé today. Metropolitan southern community. 
saree income approximately $5,000 a year. Address, 

0. 67. 





WANTED TO BUY 


School wanted in southern California area. Should be 
established. Will be willing to pay premium for a good, 
going business. Address, No. 51. 
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WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 


Small business college located in the South wanted. 
Should have good potential. Please give details in first 
letter. Address, No. 59. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established business school located in beautiful 
Missouri city for sale. Excellent location and low rent. 
This school has been in continuous operation since 1938, 
under same management. rural area and city to 
draw from. Reasonably priced. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address, No. 52. 





Old established school in the industrial midwest for 
sale. The school has had an unusually successful history 
and has good prospects. Capacity for more than 200 stu- 
dents. Reasonably priced. Owner leaving school field. 
Address, No. 53. 





Small secretarial school for sale. Established 30 years. 
Owner retiring. Two persons can teach 40 students day- 
time alone; one, 20 with ease. Tuition $40 monthly; 
expense $200 or less. Financial status proving past earn- 
ings furnished by Dun & Bradstreet. $5000 cash or will 
lease for 20 per cent of gross. Splendid record can be 
= by highest class references. Location — large 

cific Northwest city. Address, No. 54. 


School located in fast-growing Southwest for sale. 
Established just two years and showing excellent possi- 
bilities. Vast area from which to draw — no competition. 
Reputation will stand rigid investigation. Forced to 
sacrifice because of recent illness. Address, No. 60. 





Established New Jersey business college for sale. Situ- 
ated in an industrial city of 20,000. Approximately 
100,000 in a fifteen-mile radius. wipped to handle 
fifty students, can be expanded. Fine for retired business 
teacher. Apartment included. Selling because of death 
of owner. ill hold mortgage. Address, No. 61. 





Long established business college in the South for sale. 
Located in leading agricultural section. Excellent repu- 
tation. Man and wife combination. Good proposition 
i > ee person. Owner wishes to retire. Address, 

0. 





Long-established business school for sale in the metro- 
politan New York City area. It is presently operatin 
under absentee-owner management and provides a ¢: 
part-time, supplementary income. A-1 reputation, ex- 
cellent plant and location, fully accredited, reasonably 
priced. for accountant, business teacher, or man 
and wife combination. Address, No. 63. 





An old established business college for sale. Highly 
respected by businessmen and former graduates. In its 
fifty-fourth year of successful business training in com- 
plete secretarial and accounting to CPA. Situated in 
southern California city of 350,000, adjacent to an un- 
limited industrial area. Delightful year-round climate. 
Owner has other business interests which prohibit 
active promotional potentialities. Addrees, No. 66. 
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CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Agnew, Meehan and Loso 

















A functional book that prepares for 


| py immediate office employment ond future 





ys promotion... 














LS 2 
l~ fe CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 


room experience that leads to competence on the job. Ii 
 _ aids in the mastery of certain office duties that have not been 
included in other courses. It gives refresher training in once- 
learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they 
are not used constantly. The old and the new understandings and 
skills are integrated by means of a series of realistic office assign- 
ments. Proper guidance is given in the development of personal quali- 
ties so that the student will be more likely to succeed on the job. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare the student for a 
clerical position. It develops a background of understanding that qualifies 
employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 





A workbook, twelve achievement tests, two examinations, and a filing ‘Set 
(FILING OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 
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Teachers Work, Earn, and Learn 
(Continued from page 201) 


be sufficient. The employer expected 
the employee to improve on the job. 
One exception was an office which re- 
quired the beginning worker to be able 
to type at the rate of 50 words a 
minute for a seven and one-half hour 
day on material which was about one- 
third tabulated information. This 
material was typed from dictaphone 
copy. This is a high standard and as 
a result, this particular employer was 
having difficulty obtaining people who 
could meet the standards. 

5. As usual, the employers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the ability of their 
employees in the fundamentals of 
spelling and simple arithmetic. It 
seems that it is essential that teachers 
of business subjects emphasize these 
skills and train potential employees 
who are adequately prepared in these 
areas. One of our teachers was in the 
credit office of a large department store. 
Many of the sales slips had to be re- 
turned to the clerks who had prepared 
them because the writing was illegible 


or there were errors in simple compu- 
tation. 

A spirit of close cooperation between em- 
ployers and teacher is probably the most 
important result obtained from this experi- 
ence. In each case, the employers partici- 
pating have shown the teachers that they 
are eager to cooperate with them in the im- 
provement of business education instruction. 
They have given of their time freely in work- 
ing with the teachers and in making them- 
selves available as resource people for 
classroom instruction. It was not true that 
the businessmen were too busy to assist us 
in our program. On the contrary, the em- 
ployers were eager to be of help. 

These teachers, without exception, have 
said that this project was one of the most 
valuable experiences they had in developing 
a real understanding of the requirements 
and responsibilities of a beginning office em- 
ployee. The teachers have gone back into 
the classrooms with plans for improvement 
of instruction which will better prepare their 
graduates to work successfully in the larger 
offices. 








Distributive Education Comes of 
Age in New York City 


(Continued from page 215) 


proved to be quite fascinating to the student 
body. Other groups invite prominent re- 
tailing and business executives to deliver 
addresses on leadership and career opportuni- 
ties. Store visits, collegiate career confer- 
ences, and operation of small retail 
enterprises comprise other activities engaged 
in by some of the DECA clubs. 

THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM. It has 
been mentioned previously that a great many 
teachers of DE have entered the school 
system rather recently. Most of these 
neophyte teachers have a good business 
background but little or no classroom 
teaching experience. Therefore, in order to 
help these teachers better prepare them- 
selves for the classroom situation an in- 
service program was organized by a 
supervisor of DE and has been offered 
regularly each semester for three years. 

This course has enabled these new teachers 
to acquire a practical acquaintanceship with 
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the teaching techniques and materials of 
an effective DE program even though they 
had taken college methods courses in this 
curriculum area. A different DE subject was 
covered each semester. Demonstrations of 
classroom procedures by experienced teachers 
and lectures on subject content by experts 
from the business field served to make this 
course meaningful and valuable to the class- 
room teachers. 

concLusion. ‘The DE program is now 
beginning to assume the importance it should 
have in the high school curriculum of this 
city. DE has attained this position because 
a worth-while and effective program has been 
developed through the efforts of many 
groups and individuals. With students, 
merchants, supervisors, and teachers taking 
pride in their DE program and participating 
enthusiastically, it truly can be said that DE 
has come of age in the New York City high 
schools. 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE THIS NEW BOOK 


- e e tor these reasons 









Ae 
ENRICHED e Simply and interestingly written in 
7th the student’s own language. 
EDITION 


@ Applies the principles to all types of 
sales activities, including the selling 
of products, ideas, and services. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
SELLING 


@ Emphasizes the customer’s view- 
point in effective selling. 


© Activities that appeal to the 
practical-minded student, includ- 
ing a continuing merchandise study 
and junior achievement activity. 


By 
Wingate and e Stresses the value and charac- 
Nolan teristics of a good personality. 


@ Reviews the basic skills of arith- 
metic and English and applies these 
skills to selling activities. 


e@ A variety of functional cartoons, 
illustrations, charts, and business 
forms to supplement the text dis- 
cussions. 


e Puts personal salesmanship to work 
in the final chapter, ‘‘How to Secure 


a Job.” 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL ... 


Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof .. . 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 
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